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PBESIB3NTIAL ADDRESS 



by 

Professor Z* Cowen 

Vice Chancellor 
University of New England 
Arm! dale 

The subject of my address to you is nothing if not a broad one* 
Continuous education or life-long learning as the French express it 
"education permanents" is education from the cradle to the grave* So 
the title of my address covers education at all levels - pre school, 
kindergarten, primary, secondary, tertiary and adult - and in a wide 
variety of institutions: schools and colleges, the church, the home, 

the club and the community# But my focus will be on adult or 
continuing education for this is the part of the continuous process 
which has been most neglected in our past thinking and it is the part 
which I believe to be most in need of study and development today* For 
we have been curiously reluctant to take seriously John Dewey* s fairly 
obvious point as stated in his "Democracy and Education": 

"Education must be considered not only as a preparation 
for maturity (hence the absurd idea that it should end 
by maturity) but as a continuing growth of the mind and 
continual illumination of life* In a certain sense school 
can only supply the tools for mental growth; the rest 
depends on the acceptance and interpretation of experience* 

The real education does not come until after we have left 
school*" 

I have no doubt, incidentally, that Dewey is using the teim 
"school" in the American fashion to include university* One may well 
ask Whether, if real education does not come until after we have left 
school; those of us v/ho have never really left university but remained 
in it to teach have any hope of ever becoming educated? This is not a 
frivolous question: it points up the need for univex-oity people to be 



involved in a life beyond the campus, and underlines the 
importance, to them and to their teaching, of their involvement in 
adult education both as teachers and students. It is a question 
which many highly respected and very competent university teachers 
have taken very seriously indeed. You may remember that R.H. 
Tawney in speaking of his work with the W.E.A. in Great Britain 
said:- 



"It has been, in my view, beneficial to the academic 
departments concerned with history, economics, political 
science, and other studies concerned with the life of 
society that so many of their younger members should have 
experienced the combined stimulus and discipline of 
intimate contact with men and women of mature years with 
an outlook on life and an approach to those subjects 
different from their own. I can never be sufficiently 
grateful for the lessons learned from the adult students 
whom I was supposed to teach, but who, in fact, taught 
me, and I know that many tutors in our movement would 
say the same". 



You may remember, also, that Sir Richard Livingstone, in his "The 
Future of Education", insisted on the importance of mixing practical 
experience with "theorizing" and suggested that it was in the best 
interests of the universities 1 work in the Social Sciences that 
university people working in those fields should rub shoulders with 
panel doctors, social workers, community leaders, people who could 
bring to the campus knowledge and understanding of a kind that no 
amount of academic study could, by itself, produce. This is what 
Livingstone wrote: - 



"If the practice of resuming systematic education in later 
life became common, if in particular it became customary 
for the Civil Service and Local Authorities to second 
suitable officials for periods of study, a step would have 
been taken towards remedying a serious weakness in our 
national life - the neglect of the Social Sciences. There 
is much yet to be discovered in the field of the Natural 
Sciences, but no one can complain that they have been 
overlooked. But civilization needs other kinds of 
knowledge as well, and the Social Sciences, essential if 



political and social life is to have a chance of being 
rationally built on a basi3 of ascertained fact, are in 
almost pre-Copemican darkness# How is this defect to 
be cured? Not by increasing undergraduate students of 
the Social Sciences; the undergraduate is not the person 
to advance knowledge. That is a task for the graduate. 

We must look, therefore, to larger endowment of the Social 
Soiences and to an increase of postgraduate workers in 
them. But we shall find difficulties in the Social 
Soiences which do not meet us in Natural Science. They 
are far more difficult subjects of study than the Natural 
Sciences, because to a large extent they are not 
laboratory subjects. They deal with human problems, and 
while you can isolate physical or chemical phenomena, you 
cannot isolate human phenomena, and therefore you cannot 
study them in vacuo - in a library or an institute - whether 
the subject is the Mobility of labour or Municipal Trading 
or Public Assistance or Health Services or Methods of 
Election or Profit Sharing or the Psychology of Politics 
or any of the innumerable inquiries that belong to 
Sociology. Books, statisticsj will take you some way and 
give you valuable and indispensable knowledge. But there 
remains a kind of knowledge which the academic student can 
never have, but which is possessed by those who have been 
in actual contact with the facts themselves, by the panel 
doctors or the city treasurer or the election agent or the 
managing director. Some of them at least have information 
which has not found its way into books; they are in a 
position to collect data and to make first-hand investi- 
gation. And besides concrete facts, they have a form of 
knowledge which may hardly be rational or even conscious, 
a sort of tacit or intuitive perception of things as they 
are which springs from living with them as they are. 

Unless this rich, immediate, if sometime inarticulate, 
knowledge can be tapped, the study of the Social Sciences 
will be not only incomplete, but unreal and misleading. 

It can be tapped by bringing back to the university those 
who have it - the civil servant, the municipal official, the 
doctor, the business man. This will not only add considerably 
to the data on which the Social Sciences must depend, and 
secure that cross-fertilisation of theory and practice, 
which is one of the most fruitful sources of advance in 
knowledge, but will insure against the real danger. The 
Social Sciences are the most difficult of all sciences, 
because their subject matter, human nature and conduct, 
is vast in extent and obscure and elusive in character. 

Any suitably intelligent and hardworking person may produce 
creditable work in Chemistry or Physiology, and even his 
errors will do no serious or lasting ham. It is otherwise 
with Sciences which aim at directing the pol? v of governments 



and the oonduct of millions of human beings. For the 
study of suoh soiences a rare combination of high 
intelligence, acute insight and steady common sense is 
needed. Their progress lias been retarded not only by 
a failure to recognise their importance but also perhaps 
by a perception of their risks. Psychology, for 
instance, is regarded with a mixture of respect and 
apprehension, and psychologists with a mixture of 
interest and mistrust. Its history is strewn with the 
wrecks of theories, which once were the latest wisdom 
and now are outworn errors. Its investigations need 
to be assisted by every precaution, in order to avoid 
mistakes which may be disastrous and which discredit a 
study indispensable to the world. What better precaution 
can there be than an alliance of the laboratory worker 
and the practical man, in which theory illuminates and 
explains experience, and experience tests and checks 
theory?” 

One could multiply examples of statements of this kind. 
From our own teachers at New England - particularly in rural 
science and agricultural economics - one hears during our 
residential schools such statements as: ”This is a two-way flow 

of ideas”: You, the extension worker, graziers, bankers, 
accountants, and so on who come to these schools are getting 
something from them admittedly, but since you are capable of 
applying your knov/ledge and developing it in the world of practice, 
in the process of learning you teaoh”. Or you may have li stened to 
the good academic teacher - the man who has been a successful 
teacher both inside the university and with adult extension or 
external students - discuss his work with adult students and 
compare it with his work with undergraduate students# Almost 
invariably he will tell you that it is his adult rather than his 
undergraduate students who have extended him and contributed 
significantly to his own growth as a teacher and thinker. As 
Livingstone puts it: ”the undergraduate is not the person to 

advance knowledge”. 



Let us pause for a moment to think about what Tawney and 
Livingstone wrote. What Tawney really stressed was the need for the 



young gentleman who studied and taught in universities to bridge the 
gap between themselves and members of the British working class and 
one could im ag in e him going on to say that there was no better way 
of doing this than within the adult tutorial group with its serious 
sense of social purpose and its atmosphere of friendly, honest 
earnest intellectual encounter in the cause of truth* Is what Tawney 
said many years ago now, relevant to university life today? Since 
our universities draw their students from a wider cross section of 
the community than did the British universities in the early part of 
this century, it may be that there is less need for university 
teachers to rely on the adult class for comnunication with members of 
the working class* And since, in terms of their mental ability and 
social purposefulness, today's counterparts of the workers who 
attended Tawney' s early classes are very largely the up and coming 
members of the middle class, who have got where they are because of 
the more ready availability of secondary and tertiary education and 
are now our principal clients for continuing education, it does seem 
that those universities which have extension divisions are eUrBody in 
co cmml cation with much the same people as Tawney had in mind* Perhaps, 
indeed, there is now less need for our university teachers to rely on 
adult classes as a means of cocmunicating across the harriers of 
social class* But I must add that this sho uld not be taken to 
that university extension exists only for the already successful* 

Surely our aim should be to encourage the great majority of people at 
some stage in their lives to achieve, in some field, the standard of 
excellence associated with university extension* knd surely our 
teachers would know only a limited section of the adult world if they 
taught only the successful* 

Here at Hew England many of those who have done well a a 
extension students are people of Imagination who may or may not have 
successfully negotiated the critical, scholarly approach that lead 
to and through a university, but who have achieved worthwhile 



standards as writers, painters, sculptors and makers of music of 
which any university should feel satisfied* People of this kin d 
are among these of whom I was thinking, when I suggested that we 
should aim at having the great majority achieve the standards of 
excellence which might be expected of university extension* But 
let us return to what Livingstone has to say about the value of 
adult education to the university* You will notice that in the 
long quotation which 1 read to you, he concentrates on describing 
the value to the university of adult teaching in the social sciences, 
and stresses that it is in the social sciences that there is a 
particular need for an arrangement under which "theory illuminates 
and experience and experience tests and checks theory" • It 

is noteworthy that Livingstone suggests that there is a need to 
allow experience to check and test theory, not in his own field, the 
Classics, where the knowledge to be passed on has been tested by tine, 
but in the Social Sciences where it has not* Had he been witing today 
he would probably hare added that, as new knowledge is being acquired 
in the Social Sciences at an unprecedentedly rapid rate, and the rate 
at which it la being acquired continues to accelerate, there i a a 
degree of urgency about the need to establish communication between 
university teachers of Social Science and the adult student* I, for 
my part, would add that this urgent need extends well beyond the Social 
Sciences* Since most university teachers are today much concerned with 
the acquisition of new knowledge, and so much of what they pass an to 
their students hue not been tested by-time, it is more t h a n ever necessary 
that those who teach in universities should hare the adrantage of 
converse with adult students whose experience is relevant to what la being 
taught* 

I hope that you will forgive me - since aa a Vice Chancellor 
I am deeply concerned with the relationship between research and adult 
teaching in a university * for dealing with this question at some length* 
When I speak of the value for the university teacher of haring contact 
with adult students, I am not th* ing merely of the discussion of 



specialists from inside the university with specialists who are in 
practice outside. To take a field cited by Livingstone, I have in 
mind not only that academic psychologists might teach practising 
psychologists and psychiatrists, but also that they might teach 
and learn from teachers, nurses, general practitioners in medicine, 
parents and other people on whose occupations and lives psychology 
an important bearing. Hot do I think that we should think of 
the specialist as simply improving his competence and stability in 
his own limited subject matter field by reason of his work in adult 
education or university extension. It is equally important that 
his work in extension should help him to c onmuni cate with people 
both inside and outside the university working in other fields. 

In fact, an important function of extension from the university* a 
point of view is that it brings together people from a variety of 
special fields and sometimes from a number of universities to work 
on matters to which each has a contribution to make and thus helps 
to provide intern-disciplinary discussion and co-operation. Examples 
come to mind easily. From this university we hare had specialists 
in administration, economics, history and librarianship working 
to g ethe r on a s eminar dealing with local government, and people from 
geography, rural science, agricultural economics and history working 
toge ther an problems of valley development $ and during this month of 
August we c oamenc e Stage I of an important National Seminar which will 
ft-p in g natural and social scientists from many disciplines together 
with men on the land and administrators to tackle the problem of 
drought in a National Seminar. 

It is through extension or adult education that the university 
i wa its most Important direct contact with adult members of the 
society of which it is a part. If its participation in extension is 
inadequate it is unlike ly to have that understanding of and rapport 
with the world about it that it needs if it is to teach effectively. 
But this sho u ld not be taken to suggest that a miversity should enter 
the field of gr twnripH simply to improve its public relations. 

Iq do so would probably mean poor extension and do nothing for the 



univoxrri -ty*o *-1**4. on* w±tk it b public* A university ghmuld take 
part In continuing education for two reasons: firstly, because 
education is continuous and there Is no other institution better 
qualified than a university to undertake an important part of the 
education that adults need; and, secondly, because unless a 
university succeeds In establishing a satisfactozy teaching — 
learning relationship with its adult community, its teaching and 
research programmes are likely to be inadequately based* As to 
public relations: if a university recognises its role in 
continuous education and carries it out Imaginatively it will, no 
doubt, be appreciated and understood* If it fails to do so its 
shortcomings are likely to be understood only too well* 

One of the advantages of coming to AmdLdale for a 
conference of this kind is, I am told, that in these surroundings 
it is possible for our visitors to feel less cluttered by the day- 
to-day concerns of their woxk-a-day world and to be more capable of 
ma ** I>g detached judgments on the issues before them* If you take 
a sufficiently detached view of the subject of my address to you this 
evening, you might well find it quaintly amusing that we should 
spend so much time in advocating continuous education* For is it 
not obvious and has it not always been obvious to those who have 
given the matter serious thought, that education Should be 

continuous with life? The idea is recognised in many cultures# As 
Dr* Holy Kidd puts it: 



There is a Russian saying that education is a seamless robe* 

I li S 8180 a Chlnese saying and an Indian saying, and a German 
saying and an English saying. Kami in India, Confucius in 
China, educational philosophers like Condorcet and Commenius 
in Europe, in early times and in our time, have discovered 
and restated this elementary but fundamental truth 11 * 



nevertheless, this truth is today obvious only to some people and it 
is by no means generally accepted as a basis for educational policy* 



You will know that the kind of adult education envisaged by the 

* founders of the W.E.A. is often described as remedial, and since it 

was intended to provide liberal education at approximately university 
level for those who had been deprived of such education in their 
youth this description of it is not inaccurate. You will know, also, 
that writing in 1941, Livingstone pointed out that adult education 
was needed, not only by the educationally underprivileged, but by 
everyone, for, as he explained, we all need to learn in our adult- 
hood many things that we lacked the maturity and experience to under- 
stand in our youth. Among the interests with which we could not be 
expected to cope in our youth were "politics, economics, religion 
and the conduct of life". What Livingstone was saying, in effect, 
was that adult education was not simply remedial but continuing. 

But though he was widely read and discussed in the forties I doubt 
that he ha d much immediate impact on policy and practice in adult 
education in Australia. For we have only recently come to regard the 
idea of continuing education seriously and in doing so we generally 
relate its importance to the newly discovered economic importance of 

* education, and to the undoubted fact that, because of the rapid and 

accelerating pace at which new knowledge is being accumulated and 
technological and social changes are taking place, adults must have 
access to continuing education if they are to cope with the problem of 
living in a world which, is in effect, a different world from that 
about which they learned in their youth. It xs the accelerating rate 
of social and tec hno logical change and all that it implies that has 
made us sit up and take notice of continuing education. It is not 
difficult to grasp the notion that because of change people need to 
up-date their knowledge. It is, at least, as important, but perhaps 
not so obvious, that quite apart from the need to catch up on new 
knowledge, the greater complexity of today* s world and the fact that 
it is changing make it all the more necessary for adults to have the 

* of education for maturity that Livingstone advocated. 



It is difficult to know how deeply the idea of continuing 
education has permeated our society. The 1966 decision of the 
Universities Commission would suggest that it has not permeated 
very deeply. Otherwise a body as prestigious and responsible as 
the Commission could hardly have failed to know that the 
university has a function in continuing education that belongs to 
it peculiarly. But, on the other hand, it is significant that the 
Commonwealth Government did not, at any time, accept the decision 
of 1966 and has this year rejected it. And it is more significant 
that there was widespread and spontaneous public protest against 
the decision. For example, here at Hew England, we have been 
interested and gratified to note that, last year, following the 
example set by the lismore City Council there was a veritable 
chain reaction of protest to the Government from local governing 
bodies in New South Wales. These protests were, I think, the 
more Impressive in that they were generated from within local 
government, and not by any kind of pressure from interested outside 
bodies. To this I might add, as a pointer to the state of the 
Australian market for continuing education, that we at New England 
- in common I should think with many other authorities providing 
continuing education in Australia - are embarrassed, not by a lack 
of adult interest in education, but by a lack of the resources 
necessary to do all the things that we, and the adults with whom 
we work, agree should be done in adult education. Further evidence 
of this growing interest in continuing education in this country 
may be had from a perusal of the Association^ Handbook of Adult 
Education. This, as you know, lists over a hundred organisations 
concerned with the provision of education for adults. Contrast 
this with the pre-war situation when, as many of you will remember, 
in most Australian states, the W.E. A. -University Tutorial Class 
partnership was adult education. Nor do I think that the Handbook 
of Adult Education gives us the full picture. You may remember that 
the survey of adult education in the United States undertaken by the 



National Opinion Research Council in 1962 showed that "56 per cent 
of all studies involving attendance at classes, lectures, or group 
discussions took place in institutions whose primary functions were 
not educational, such as churches and synogogues, private businesses, 
Y.M.C.A. 1 s, government agencies, the aimed forces and community 
institutions other than schools or adult education centres"# My 
guess is that much the same is true of this country but the Hand- 
book covers very few organisations whose primary functions are not 
educational# 

This increase in continuing education has happened not merely 
without our planning it, but without most of us, - including most 
professional educators - being more than vaguely aware of what has 
been going on# It is a mark of our backwardness in matters relating 
to continuing education that I had to resort to statistics from the 
U.S.A# when (in the preceding paragraph) I discussed the kind of 
organisations involved in adult education. In this country we are 
relatively advanced in the skill of statistical analysis and we use 
this skill to good purpose in relation to sheep, cattle, pigs, horses, 
houses and many other things, but we have made precious little use of 
it in relation to the education of our adult population. We need to 
know much more than we do about the growth of the cont inuin g education 
that is going on in our midst. We need not only to know how much is 
going on and by whom it is being undertaken# We need to measure it 
qualitatively, to assess its effectiveness, to examine its aims and, 
probable, to help reformulate them more realistically and 
imag inatively from the point of view of the human beings whom 
continuing education is supposed to serve# 

In short what we must do is to make our thinking and policy 
in relation to education square with the facts of life today# And 
curiously this means pr imarily recognising an age old truth# I grant 
the validity and importance; of Margaret Mead*s observation that we 
must prepare people in our schools and universities for "what no one 



knows yet". But I think that the greater danger is that we might 
forget what has always been true, namely, that an individual 1 a 
knowledge of his world should, if he is mentally healthy, always be 
a growing rather than a static thing* In a society in which many 
people were destined to spend their lives in manual toil - be it- 
a society based on slave labour as in Ancient Greece or a society 
based on the industrial slavery of nineteenth century England — 
this truth was often ignored or treated as though it were applicable 
only to a privileged few. But, at a conference which looks towards 
Australia* s future we must recognise that it would be unrealistic, 
indeed suicidal, for us to plan for a future other than one in which 
because of technological advances such as automation, hard manual 
toil is for the machine rather than for man and man hpa before Mm 
two alternatives: one to grow mentally and emotionally as- an 

i n d i vidual within his community; and the other unhealthy stagnation 
and frustration within a society to which he feels that he can make 
no contribution* 

Despite our lack of precise knowledge about continuing education 
in this country, the gear r il outlines of the problems we face are, I 
think, apparent* An increasing number of people is becoming involved 
in continuing education* But it is doubtful that our involvement is 
increasingly at the rate necessary to match the rapidly increasing 
demands dictated by the changes which are talcing place in our society as 
a result of "technologic al development* And those who are involved seemed to 
be, as In the United States, a new elite: the already educated* On the 

other hand, a large proportion of our society i3 not involved, and the 
social and material gap between those who are involved and those who 
are not is likely to become wider with the years# There, is, therefore, 
a need not only for more continuing education but - unless we are 
content with a society divided against itself - also for a much more 
general measure and incidence of participation . in continuing education* 

I think that there is a good prospect of a further increase in 
continuing education in Australia to meet the needs of the interested* 



The problem of the apparently apathetic and uninterested is much 
more difficult. The educated and interested group are likely to 
press successf ully for further continuing education* the pporly 
educated and apparently uninterested* ore not. But there is an 
especial urgency about the problem of providing for this group 
for it is they who* as we approach an age of automation* are most 
likely to have need of creative and personally rewarding interests. 

We are unlikely* in my view* to meet the problem of providing for 
them unless we adopt the idea of continuous education as a fundamental 
of our educational policy. This would mean ample provision so that 
facilities for continuing education would be available in our 
communities for a ll . (This* by the way* is something that we have 
not yet achieved in Australia). It would mean* also* - and this is 
crucial - that we would cease to think of secondary and tertiary 
education as terminal and adult or continuing education as an extra 
tacked on for good measure. Instead we would see primary* secondary* 
tertiary and continuing education as a part of a continuous process 
of education* and our primary aim at each stage as the development 
in the student of a desire and a capacity to continue his education 
throughout his life. If the idea of continuous education were basic 
to our policies and practices the continuing sector of education 
could become quite quickly the largest and most costly sector of the 
total educational system. 

We are at a stage in our history where it is important that 
this should happen despite the national cost. But it is u n l ik ely to 
happen without resolute and imaginative leadership of a kind which 
can be expected only if our educators and our community leaders under- 
stand each other and work in close co-operation. To provide 
co-operation of this kind is a part of the high purpose of our 
Association. To provide continuing education to the public on the 
subject of continuing education must surely be among the highest 
priorities of today* s adult educator. 
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AUSTRALIAN EDUCATION IN TOE NEXT TEN YEARS 



by 

Professor VJ#G# VJalker 
Department of Education 
University of New England, 

It was that good-natured optimist Puck who promised to put 
a girdle round the earth in forty minutes# The good-natured 
optimist who now stands before you has no hope in the world 
of putting a girdle around Australian education as it is today* 
much less as it will be during the next ten years, in the 
course of the forty minutes or so allotted for this paper# 

Prophecy, though good fun, has always been a fairly ’chancy* 
occupation, even in times infinitely more settled and less com- 
plex than the world we know today, so I have reluctantly decided 
to play only a limited role as prophet in this paper, and to * 
devote as much of my time to talking about what should be done, 
as to virtiat I expect will, in fact, be done# 

The one essential fact that must be made at this stage of the 
paper is that education is a political animal# This is so in 
spite of important economic and social overtones and irrespective 
of whether it is provided by the state, the church or some other body# 
The purpose of education is often defined as the transmission of the 
cultural heritage, but in fact it is clearly concerned with the 
transmission of only selected parts of the cultural heritage, and 
it is in the selection of those parts, in the differing emphases 
given to them and in the allocation of personnel and capital re- 
sources to transmit them that the political nature of the beast 
is most obvious# 

It is, therefore, a meaningless exercise to discuss the 
future of Australian education, even in the short run, without 
taking cognizance of the major social forces which are likely 
to shape political decision decision making during the next decade# 



These forooa, not £ii urdox* of Importance, would 

seem to includes 

1. The further development of Australia’s rolo in South- 
East Asia, following the gradual British withd^wal 
from the region. 

2. The further strengthening of economic, cultural and 
military links with U.S.A. and especially Canada. 

3. The further growth of technology and the adoption of 
automation in not only the so-called Secondary 1 , 
but also in primary and tertiary industries. 

4. The further escalation of the knowledge explosion 
coupled with the cyclical demand for yet more and 
higher level formal education. 

5* The further recognition of the need to plan for the 
development of national resources, including 
specifically human resources. 

6. The further narrowing of the gap between the so-called 
"urban 1 * and ’‘rural" cultures. 

7. The further growth of the coumenieal movement and of 
concomitant religious toleration. 

8. The further growth in numbers and political sophistication 
of teacher and citizen pressure groups confined with the 
improvement of formal education. 



9 * The further growth. in the tendency to lock to Canberra 
rather than to state capitals for leadership in almost 
all spheres of Australian life* 

10 . The further growth. of the practice of consultative 
management not only in industry and commerce , but in 
school systems and in individual educational institutions* 

The likely impact of this by no means complete list of 
social forces upon Australian education in the future is only 
too obvious* We could devote the whole of this paper to a 
consideration of the effects of only one of thepf forces upon 
a single segment of our education* Instead , wo shall concern 
ourselves with likely developments or at least needed, develop- 
ments during the next decade at each main stage of the . 
educational ladder* 

We need to begin by stressing that the most impressive, 
the most all-pervading fact about Australian education today 
is the lack of any overall plan to coordinate and rationalize 
the educational enterprise* National enquiries have been 
conducted into university education and into other forms of 
tertiary education, but those levels which affect the great 
mass of Australians and upon which the development of general 
prosperity and citizenship 30 ouch depends - the primary and 
secondary schools - have been studiously ignored in Canberra* 
Politicians in the national capital are still apparently content 
to strengthen the head and shoulders of the educational apiaal 
while permitting the torso - including the very heart of the 
animal - to stagger along on spindly logs* 



As yet there are few signs that Australians are 
convinced of the importance of investing seriously in human 
capital* According to UKESCO, the proportion of the Gross 
National Income spent on education in 1 9^5 1 for example 
(4*3 per cent) compares very unfavourably indeed with the 
percentages spent by Italy (6*5 per sent), U.8.A. (6*5 per 
cent), Denmark (7*4 per sent) and Canada (8*5 per sent). 

It is true that the percentage spent by Australia increased 
from 3.06 in 1959-60, but the one per cent increase does not 
necessarily represent a real improvement in educational 
expenditures, in viev of the rapid increase in the 
population of school age* 

Of course, for years educators have felt certain that 
investment in human capital was the most rewarding investment 
°f all, but they have mot succeeded in persuading politicians 
of that 'fact'* la very reeent years, however, the economists - 
especially those associated with the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development - have begun to concern themselves 
with the inputs and outputs of oducation - and as we all k*pr 
if there is one scholar who quickly gets the ear of the 
politician it is the economist] 

The tine is drawing near when the findings of the economists 
coupled with other pressures, including pressure from teacher 
and parent organizations, will almost certainly force Canberra 
to take a hard look at Education iy toto instead of at odd 
parts of the whole which seem interesting from time to time. 

There is a need for a national enquiry into education at all 
levels, and there is a need for a central planning body 
consisting of educators, economists and sociologists to naira 



reooraraondatione regarding rut i ona 11 swiiion of resources, 
accreditation of academic qualifications, interchangahility 
of superannuation schemes and so on. 

But we would he less than honest if we did not recognize 
that commissions of enquiry and planning groups are usually 
hamstrung through the lack of adequate and relevant research 
data. Any Australian bodies set up will certainly not 
suffer from an embarrassment of riches in this regard. It is 
to be hoped that substantial commonwealth fluids - at least as 
much as is set aside for research into wheat growing or 
military equipment - will be invested in research into 
Australia's most valuable resource - her human capital. 



The questions I an asklgg here were well put in tbs United 
States context in the Carnegie Quarterly for Spring 1966. 

After pointing out some of the things we do know about U.S. 
education, the author continued; 



"The only thing we don't know is what is 
produced by all these teachers, buildings, 
laboratories, and dollars. ... He cannot describe 
hew close our schools cons to accomplishing what 
they aim to accomplish, idontify in any premise 
way the strengths and weaknesses of the system, 
or measure progress or lack of it over time.... 

The schools are attacked and defended without solid 
evidence to support the claims of either attackers 
or def endows, and public policy is perforce made 
largely on the basis of assumption and impressionistic 
and incomplete evidence. ..." 



The sane comments could, of course, be applied to Australian 
education at all levels where ve seriously lack "hard" data and 



rely upon myths end legends about education which have changed 
little since the days of Plato, Perhaps before long we shall 
see Australian policy makers looking for data of the type now 
being sought in the U,S,A, by Ralph W, Tyler ef the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences in his attempt te 
find the Cross Educational Preduct. Certainly, we should be 
able to leek confidently te the Commonwealth to support with 
more than a mere pittance the research activities of the 
Australian Council for Educational Research and the University 
Faculties of Education. 



There are good overseas precedents fer such support 
in the Regional laboratories and Research and Develepoent 
Centres supported by the U.S. Offiee of Education, in the 
Schools Council supported by the English Department of 
Education and Science and at the state level — and henoe even 
more noteworthy - the support of the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education by the Province of Ontario. 



The importance ef such activities for educational 
planning was put to the October 1967 International 
Conference on the World Crisis in Education by Mr. Rene 
Mahev, Director General of UNESCO: 



'If serious, effective work is to be done, 
at least two per cent ef the educational budget 
should, in ny opinion, be allocated to research. 
Hardly anywhere is this percentage reached, 
although it is well below the corresponding 
figures for industry and national defence. 
Paradoxically, our modem societies invest 
infinitely less money in research copoojnjng the 
training of the rising generations - net to 
mention that of adults — than in research 



concerning* stool and cs'xnt manufacture , oil 
extraction or rubber production. Yet the former 
is a far aore complex and mysterious process, with 
a far more valuable end product - and an activity 
in which a considerable portion of the budgets of 
states and individuals is involved. In such am 
important enterprise we surely cannot indefinitely 
go on making do with tradiiioiial recipes and 
empirical hit or 



Kearitir.e, lacking such data 
i ard sac t experience in 

eye view of the next ten years. 



v.c are forced to roly upon 
our attempt to take a bird's 
We shall proceed by levels. 



Infant and Primary Education 

Of all rungs on the educational ladder, profo und change 
is least likely to occur at the infants and primary level. - 
These institutions, charged with tlie task of providing mastery 
of certain basic skills, but more importantly of ensuring 
socialization, have long been more receptive to innovation 
and change than have more senior institutions. It is clear 
that -Australian society is much less worried by and c onc er ne d 
about these schools than those on higher rungs of the ladder. 
The reason for this is not, I suspect, lack of p a rent a l or 
citizen interest so much as conviction that such schools d* 
make a conscious effort to meet the needs of society as a 
whole, and that the teachers are concerned with children as 
children rather then a* buckets to be filled with knowledge 
or as examina tion-iomiAia «ed maohir.es. 



So far as kindergartens and infants schools are concerned 
there are few signs of dissatisfaction with the prevailing 
Froebel-ilontessori ethos, though we might reasonably expect 
innovations in both teaching method and in curriculum in the 



* 



course of the next few years. We may well see, moreover, some 
organizational experimentation in the expansion cf the non- 
graded infants sohool, at present regarded suspiciously by 
teachers and administrators reared on the concept of the 
teacher as a '‘mother hen”# 



The chief problems of the sub-primary schools will almost 
certainly centre on the questions of capital and personnel 
resources. With regard to pre-school kindergartens, for example, 
there is already an unsatisfied demand far places, which is 
sure to be exacerbated by the increasing proportion of mothers 
who will go out to work. In all states a shortage of not only 
qualified teachers but of trained teachers* aides will be alrasst 
inevitable - unless, of course, society in general aid the 
Federal Government in particular are converted to recognize such 
schools as having an importance comparable to Colleges of 
Advanced Education or universities. And in the absence of 
research to the contrary, who is to say that ifc terms of the 
nation's long term goals they are in fact of less importance? 



The primary schools, at least, are widely recognized as 
an essential step in the educational ladder, if only because 
they prepare children for the "real" oducatitn they are to 
receive in secondary school. The primary school will, in some 
ways be the most fascinating of all educational institutions 
to watch clescly during the next decade. As the very 
foundation stone of our culture it might be expected to reflect 
the rather fundamental political changes referred to at the 
beginning of this paper. How quickly in response to economic 
and immigratisn developments will the school's "Australianizing" 
role grow in importance? How quickly will the history books 
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play down English gl orion and play up those of the Americans 
and Japanese? How subtly will the geographers do-emphasize 
Europe and emphasize Asia and the Pacific? When will Canadian 
literature and Ihillipino folk tales filter into the syllabus? 
Will language teaching in the primary school, an almost 
inevitable development in the future, concern itself with 
Asian languages or will it concentrate on good old French 
or German? Will our military commitment result in a new 
emphasis on physical education as in the seoond decade of 
this century' 

The secondary schools too will certainly make tentative 
moves to reflect those new interests, but it is to the much 
less conservative primary schools that comparative educators 
might look for the core of a country’s thinking. National 
concerns are etched nowhere more deeply than on the hearts 
of her primary school teachers. 

Turning from curriculum to teaching personnel, a 
development which will concern all Australians will be 
the gradual demise of the male primary school teacher. His 
death is likeity to bo long drawn out, as in Scotland, but 
there san be little doubt that within a decade there will have 
occurred a serious erosion in the ranks of the males. What 
are the implications of this for boys and for society in 
general? Is the alleged "momism" of the American school 
something we should consciously emulate? If *ot, what steps 
might be taken to counteract it? Is this a proper task fer 
educational planners? Perhaps the question is tied up with the 
future of the ope tcaoher school, which, in the Australian 
environment, seems to demand a male teacher. Perhaps the use 



of educational T.V. (bounced off satellites?) and the use of 
helicopters rather than "buses will rendor the majority of 
such schools surplus - though admittedly this is not likely 
to occur in the course of the nest decade* 

Organizationally, it seems likely that increasing 
attention will be paid to variations of non-grading. The 
fact of the matter is that after two thousand years of 
Western educational endeavour we are still far from achieving 
our long-desired goal of individualized instruction. Perhaps 
a combination of team teao 1 iing, non-grading and programmed 
instruction will at last permit us to givo individual 
children the attention they need and deserve - but in view of 
pa3t experience I would not be sufficiently sanguine to suggest 
that Australian primary schools could achieve that end within 
a mere ten years or so. 

Secondary Education 

In spite of a notably conservative past it would bo very 
surprising indeed if the secondary schools of Australia 
returned to their rigid uniformity of the 1930*s and 1940* »• 
Every state in the Commonwealth has hold its enquiry into 
secondary education - carried out, of course, in the best 
Australian tradition by those within tho ays tom rather than 
those outside it - and while none of tho new schemes adopted 
is really revolutionary, some - and o specially those introduced 
in Wow South tfales following tho publication of tho Windham 
Report - have resulted in important changes. In spite of 
internal reforms, however, one outstanding - and disturbing - 
fact remains - the domination of the secondary school by the 
academic demands of university entrance. For more than half 



a century groups of teachers and educators generally have 
attacked this domination, though they have done little to 
alter it. Today, when teachers are very well represented - 
and indeed, are often in the majority on curriculum panels 
they still, as a group, soem to ho prepared to kow-tow to 
the academic standards proposed hy university personnel. 

Fifty years ago Peter Board, that grand old man of Australian 
education, exclaimed that decisions about what is taught in 
secondary schools were the prerogative of secondary school 
teachers. We are still, in fact, far from achieving Board* s 
ideal, though there are signs of chango in the air. 

The next decade will almost inevitably see the 
introduction of objective-type, general knowledge paper* 
for the purpose of selecting students for university entrance. 
It is fascinating to tote that after a century or more of 
criticism of externally-set examinations at the end of the 
secondary school programme coupled with serious questioning 
of the reliability of many such examinations it is less 
educational theory than administrative difficulty whieh has 
led to the first tentative steps towards experimental 
computerized examining of a non-specialist nature for 
matriculation purposes - notably by the Australian National 
University and the University of Western Australia. 

A plethora of suoh examinations, resembling perhaps the 
College Entrance Board examinations so well known in the 
United States might be oxpested in future years. 

Matriculation itself is likely to take on a new meaning 
as it becomes increasingly a roquirement for entry to a wide 
range of tertiary institutions and not only to universities. 



Soma form of aatriowlntion or.mmon to all, or at loast a group 
of , Institutions, is almost cortain to develop, possibly on the 
haois of a points system pioneered in Australia by Macquarie 
University and now being emulated by other New South Wales 
universities. 

Of courso, the common matriculation by itself provides 
school pupils with no nocossaxy relief from university 
entrance requirements* Such relief will occur only with the 
adoption of the general— knowledge type examinations suggested 
above or of somo form of accreditation* The latter alternative 
is perhaps more aoceptablo educationally speaking and it is 
quite possible that certain Australian universities will emulate 
their New Zoaland counterparts in this regard, but a ma jor 
problem remains in that wo Australians have tied so ma ny 
scholarship provisions to externally-set examinations that 
they will probably remain, like the poor, forever with us. 

Irrespective of what kind ef examination system survives 
there seems littlo doubt that shortages of well qualified staff 
will enforce the adoption of somo form of team teaohing, 
including the appointmont - in spite of tho predictablo ^ 
opposition of tho Teachers 1 Association — of teachers* aides* 

A concomitant likely development is tho introduction of 
modular timetabling which provides time in modules of say, 20, 
40, 60, 80, otc. minutos for largo class instruction, small 
group seminars or individual study and consultation. The 
scheduling of this form of timetabling will prcbably involve 
not only excellent library facilities, but tho use of a 
comjuter, especially to cater for the programmes cf largo N.S.W. 
high schools. However, this is. hardly an insuperable problem. 



The problem of adequately teaohing greatly increased 
numbers of students with a relatively small number of well 
qualified teaohers will also suggest the use of programmed 
instruction and other forms tf individual teaching derived 
from the new technology. Judging from responses to- such 
programmes to date, it might reasonably be predicted that 
Australian schools will be very slew to take advantage of 
them. Satisfactory progress in this regard will depend upon 
our ability to think ourselves out of an educational rut in 
which ono teacher to X number of children is the norm. We 
shall have to try very hard to convince our colleagues tf 
what doctors have long recognized - that a good machine 
operated by a competent technician can, in certain rospeots, 
do a much more successful job than a busy professional. 

Clearly, well designed programmes for use in teaching 
machines or language laboratories could be of great value in 
the teaching of information and skills which are likely to be 
in short supply for years to come - notably in fields like 
Asian languages and the physical sciences. Their use io 
obviously desirable, but Australian teachers will need to learn 
something from the U.S. experience where the preparation of 
programmes, accompanying books, etc. has become very much the 
aroa of big business. If teachers in this country wish to 
avoid domination by such organizations they will nood very 
soon to begin writing programmes for publication by local 
university presses or perhaps publishing organizations set 
up by teachers themselves. 



With increasing public interest in secondary education it 
is likely that the question of optimum high school size will 
become a nattor of debate and, ono hopes, of research. The 



present Austral.l«v--vSiUy iwactioo of buil d i ng high, schfc^ls to 
accommodate i^y.y 1,000 or no wpUs seems, on. the fa oo of 
it, downright waDt^ft’ 3 , hut p*rhapa a ^o^tiwuation of the 
work of scholars lik« Barker uryj CJunp in Ka&aa* and Campbell 
in Queensland would help *ur policy maters in this respect. 



There are, of course, many social implications for 
the secondary school of the future. With the ages of puberty 
and marriage decreasing steadily ifc is only a matter of time 
before married « even pregnant, students will he present in 



senior class-ss in comparatively la.ige numbers* It is only a 
matter of time, too, before public demand forces the sohools 
to become less ooy about s*ix instruction, and preparation for 
marriage courses generally. The time might even be olose at 
hand when we will bt forced to make agonizing ohoices between 
such traditional liberal studies as French or Latin ajjd such 
basio 'survival* studies as Driver location. Ner can we 
close our eyes to the possibility that before long this 
isolated Asian pocket of Furopean culture might well, in 
the interests of its own economic and physical survival he 
forced to impose on schools curricula which include compulsory 
courses in the Australian constitution, in Asian language, in 
marketing (distributive education, as the Americans call it) 
and in physical education. 



Can we, should we allow the secondary aohoal to boeome a 
delibciate instilment of national expansion ar even survival? 
Will we have any choice in the matter? 



Tertiary Education 



Many of the above considerations , of course, apply 
equally to tbe institutions of higher education. Indeed 
it is in the area of tertiary education that the .most d r ama tic 
developments of the next deoade are likely , to take plac e. A 
few years agt> a tertiary education was a reality for only the 
privileged few. The more fortunate of these attended a degree 
course at a university , the less fortunate struggled as evening 
stiidpnts along a tortuous path to a technical diploma. A few 
students, especially those with a sub-matriculation secondary 
education, attended teachers* colleges or agricultural colleges. 
The divisions between these educational institutions was clear 
cut; their functions and clientele were well defined; the 
university Shone out like the sun itself, the peak of the 
educational p y r ami d , 



How, however, the rihole question jt higher education is 
in the melting pot. .Amid a deplorable lack of advance 
planning many tertiary institutions, with ill-defined goals, 
ill-defined functions and an ill-defined clientele are eyeing 
one another with interest and even suspicion. 

Much of the upheaval in higher education is officially 
regarded as the product of recomnendations cont aine d in the 
Martin Report, but already there are signs that the developments 
envisaged by the Martin Committee - whether acted upon by the 
HSderal Government or not - are getting out of h«» n d. 

The Martin Committee recommended the establishment in each 
state of an institute of colleges, which would include most of 
the non-university tertiary institutions. One state - Hew South 
Wales - has decided not to establish such a body, but to set 



up a number of specialized institutes which are apparently 
to remain under the control of the Departments of Technical 
Education and Agriculture Respectively* 

* • * 

These institutes were not seen initially as degrees granting 
Institutes, their emphasis being upon teaching and technical 
expertise rather than upon research* Already it is clear 
that the Victoria Institute of Colleges has broken with this 
understanding following the recent introduction of a degree 
course in pharmacy* 

The Martin Committee recoHsended the establishment in 
certain rural centres and in Canberra of Colleges of Advanced 
Education with status within the institutes* The Colleges 
of Advanced Education were seen as diploma granting 
institutions of a clearly sub-university level* This level 
was such as to lead the states to believe that, initially, 
the salaries of personnel in the colleges would be of sub- 
university standard, and the salaries of key officers of, 
for example, the Bathurst College of Education in Hew South 
Vales have been advertised at that level* Meanwhile, an 
extraor dinary decision was made by the Federal Government 
to advertise the salaries of the senior officers of the 
Canberra College of Advanced Education at university level* 

The Martin Committee recommended that the agricultural 
colleges, hitherto clearly sub-tertiary institutions, should 
up-grade their offerings to allow for matriculation entry 
and three or four year courses* In some states, notably 
Queensland, substantial pr ogress has been made towards that 
end; in others, like Victoria, real progress seems a long 
way off* In New South Vales the future of the agricultural 



oo llagae sterna nncl«ar, to say the least* 



The position of the teachers' colleges Is even do re 
uncertain, for neither the federal nor state governments appear, 

•n the whole, to have taken seriously the Martin recjtmmeodatiens • 

Canberra did not accept the recomnendation that federal fUpde 

should he made available for the euppert of teacher eduoation 

and with only one or two exception the state governments 

have done little to set up effectively the reec .amended Boards 

of Teacher Education* Of course, the Martin Committee's 

reoommendations on teacher eduoation wore themselves 

remarkably short-sighted. In relegating the key figure in the 

educational process to a sub-university institution clearly 

separated from the main stream of academic study, especially 

in the social sciences, they performed a gross disservice to- education 

generally and to Australian children in particular - but at 

least their recommendations contained some growing points* 

huch to the disappointment of teachers* associations the 

only clear-out development has been the decision te 

include teacher education in the programmes ef the Colleges 

of Advanced Education at Bathurst and Canberra* 

What might we see emerging from this mest unholy mess 
during the next decade? We might reasonably expect the 
following: 

1. A growing pressure from all types of newly established 
tertiary institutions to become chartered as degree-granting 
bodies. 

2. A growing pressure from these institutions for research 
fhnds comparable te these sought by university staff. 



3, A growing recongition on the part of universities of the 
qualifications of these institutions for entry into "both 
undergraduate and postgraduate programmes within the 
universities* 

In other words, there are already clear signs that the 
new institutions will, like the U.S. institutes of 
technology and teachers' colleges and the British C.A.T.S. and 
teachers' colleges move inexorably into the university area* 

The position of the teachers' colleges will be 
especially interesting. Of all states snly H.S.tf. has 
still officially to espouse a policy of a three year 
min i m u m period of training* «e can reasonably assume that 
shsrtly the teachers' college of the Mother State will adopt 
a m inimum period of training ef three years, but will follow 
different -organizational paths; , some as pr.rts of Colleges of 
Advanced -education, some as Colleges of Education of adjoining 
universities > some as independent institutions in their own right, 
some pernaps as co-members of a collegial state university. Within 
decade, therefore, we should see quite malted changes in teacher 
education* Most of these changes will be in my view second—, 
best solutions, but they will almost certainly be for the 
better when osmpered with present practice* 



How might all these changes affect the universities? 
Alaostccertainly they will hasten the moves within universities 
for the adoption of academic and organizational practices 
which are closer to the North American than to the traditional 
British pattern* Such moves are already well-defined, e.g, 
course wtrk for postgraduate degrees; multiple professorships 
1$ particular disciplines; permanent deanships; semester or 



trimester teaching units; graduate schools* The development 
of the new tertiary institutions as virtually undergraduate 
universities will almost certainly placo much greater demands 
on the existing universities' postgraduate training resources* 
It is not too fanciiUl to suggest that by the 1980's one or 
two of our universities will, like their prestigious U*S* 
counterparts, have as many as one third of their students 
engaged in postgraduate work* 

One of the more positive outcomes of all this development 
might well he a now interest in teaching at the tertiary level* 
It is already well-known that the more technically and 
professionally oriented departments of universities are 
interested in to aching methods and aids, and it is to he hoped 
that the now institutions whose concern is, in theory at least, 
with teaching rather than research, will lead the way. In 
this regard it is reasonable to expect that some of the new 
institutions will develop special interests in the teaching 
of evening and external students* 

Even a cursory perusal of likely developments must lead, 
the protagonists of educational planning to throw their hats 
in the air - for national planning must come, and coqg quickly, 
if chaos, unnecessary competition and waste are to he avoided* 
But who is to plan for the planners? Already the New South 
Wales tertiary institutions are subject to “visitation" by 
the Australian Universities Commission, tee Commonwealth 
Advisory Committee on Higher Education and the Now South Wales 
Universities Board* How long will it bo before wo boast a New 
South Wales Advisory Committee on Eigher Education? Surely 
Federal and State interests in higher education must be 
rationalized boforo a state of absurdity is reached* 



In fine, all of the political realities referred to at 
the beginning of this paper will place great and profound 
pressures upon university education as we now know it. 

Should the long established universities fail to recognize 
and keep up with Australia's new political and economic role 
there can be little doubt that governments, both federal 
state, will establish universities of a somewhat different 
type which will meet the new demands. Some states may 
establish condominia on the U.S. pattern, in order to 
share in scarce specialized educational resources; others 
may request the Federal Government to recognize one or two 
institutions as regional or even national centres fsr teaching 
and research in given areas; others may urge the support or 
establishment of private er even church-owned universities. 

The position is, surely, that we arc in the process of 
departing rapidly from the 1 sag established mediaeval 
tradition of the university as a monopoly— holder in advanced 
education. In observing the swing away from t his concept we 
shall have to loam from the mistakes of our U.S. colleagues 
and exercise great vigilance, for while the educational 
world of tomorrow is not entirely controllable, we should at 
least attempt to ensure that that which is best in our 
university tradition remains untrarameled. 

General 

One of the most important and far reaching developments 
in education during the next ton years or so almost certainly 
will be increased "democratization” in decision-making regarding 
education as traditional bureaucratic structures adapt to meet 
new social needs and as more and more educational administrators 
receive university training as administrators. Already most 
otate school teachers' associations have earned considerable 



representation on appointments, promotion and syllabus committees, 
while some are pressing for teachers to bo given responsibilities 
affecting major policy making. The proposed How South Wales 
Education Commission, for example, would give teachers a 
substantial say in policy making, certainly on a much wider 
range of issues than the rather olumsy and restricted teachers' 
tribunals set up in Victoria and Western Australia in recent 
decades. Sven if the New South Wales Education Commission 
does not become a reality, it is unlikely that teachers will 
cease their demands for a say in mattors affecting their 
profession - and with the example of the National Teaching 
Council for Scotland to follow, who can blamo them? 

Whether or not our educational policy makers like the 
look of it, the fact is that teachers throughout the world 
are on the move, and are working through a combination of 
both professional and union— type procedures to have their 
voices hoard in high places. 

There can be little doubt that teachers in Australian 
non-government schools, too, will bo seeking industrial agreements 
before ^Long and will, no doubt, be seeking an increasing say 
in the government of their schools. The problem of their 
•^participation in decision making is just an great, if not 
greator, than for teachers in government schools, for t he 
powers of bishops, provincials and headmasters are no less 
for apparently having the angels on their tide.' 



Indeed, the position of the non-govo mraont schools generally 
has reached a critical stage. It seems very likely that in the 
near future the Catholic schools of Australia, bedevilled by 
rising coots and teacher shortages, will become in fact, if not 



in name, merely another form of government school, lacking, in 
all probability, at least some of the distinctly religious 
flavour of the “public’ 1 Catholic schools of Alberta anfl 
Scotland. 

The independent non-Catho lie schools on the other hand — 
and especially those whose heads arc members of the 
Headmaster's Conference - are likely to become rather more 
ezclusivist than they are today, for the plaoee they offor are 
unlikely to increase in anything like the same proportion as 
the increase in tho population generally. While tho general 
availability of government high schools and tho improvement 
of transport services may well decrease proportionately the 
demand for places in such schools, there can be little doubt 
that they will remain at the end of tho 1970's ao a 
disproportionately high source of university matriculants, 
especially those interested in the 'high' professions. 

A fascinating question mark of concern to all Australians 
is the question of tho future of educational provision in the 
Australian Capital Territory. There seems little doubt that 
within the next decade a foderal government will decide to 
constitute an independent educational system for the Territory. 
Such a move certainly should be in the interests of Australian 
education, for a system of the size of that proposed seems to 
bo well suitod for the educational innovation and experimentation. 
The key question, of course, is what shape will tho new 
organization take? Will it merely emulate Now South Wales? 

Will it sot up a board of education on tho English or U.S. 
pattern? Will it provide for citizen participation in at 
least some aspects of school organization on perhaps tho New 
Zealand pattern? Will it involve tho pon-government schools 
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as part of the system? A shrewd guess suggests that the new 
system will indeed fliffor from that known tt Australians up to 
the present - and such a move can hardly bo denounced by 
thoso who are concerned about the extraordinary degree of 
centralization affecting educational decision making in 
this country. 

Beyond Canberra, i» the wilds of states, seme reorganisation 
of educational structures will obviously be necessary during 
the next ten years. Already New South Wales has greatly 
extended its 'area directorate* system, wliilo similar moves 
are afoot in South Australia* Groat care will need to be 
taken to ensure that such moves do not deteriorate imt» 
recentralization rather than decentralisation. It does seem 
likely, if recent Victorian legislation provides a clue , that 
citizen participation in school government is likely to 
increase - though not in the strictly professional area. The 
growing power of tho organized - and lobbying - activities of 
parents and citizens' groups makes such developments very 
likely, if only because their voices will bo heard oven loudor 
as tho general lovol of education in our sooioty creeps higher 
and higher. 

In conclusion, in view of tho chief concern of this 
Cenferonce, wo might well ask, what of adult education and 
university extension generally during the next decade? All 
the signs of a pressing and urgent demand for such education 
are present* Wo are to lead in Asia and we loiow little about 
Asia. We aro to trade with Japan and we know no Japanese. We 
are to be given much leisure and we do not know how to use 
leisure. Wo aro worried about <ur primary industries and we 
have plenty of experts prepared to advise us on those industries. 



Everything ar#und us, then, suggests that wo will need 
university extension as w© ’nave never needed it before. And 
yet I cannot he oveivoptimistio. So often during the last 
century have w© hoard the samo arguments presented and so 
often have we boon apiallod at the ti*y proportion of tho 
population which has shown any interest in its assumed needs. 

I do not suggost, of course, that University Extension 
will march backwards - far from it - but I suspect that if 
we are not careful much of the growth in class enrolments 
will bo disproportionately high in courses like ballot, 
sculpture and pottery which arc 'cultural* pursuits rather 
than tho utilitarian pursuits or tho more academic * liberal' 
studies which our place in geography and history would seom 
to demand. 

Even tho strongest supporters of university extension 
cannot but bo disturbod at tho condition of adult education 
generally in Australia today. Adult educators are 
disappointed at the vory small proportion of tho population 
which buys their wares. They aro still stunned at tho 
recent "thumbs down" attitude adopted by tho Australian 
Universities Commission. They are worried about thoir lack 
of academic standing whon comparod with thoir colleagues in 
other university departments and faculties. They aro divided 
within thomsolvos on quostions of specialization and general 
interests, of techniques liko so-called "community dovolopmont 
of entrepreneurial and teaching roles. 

Those are all questions which nood to be taken up by the 
adult educator during fcko next docade - and taken up thoy must 
bo. Australia saw only too clearly earlier thi3 century tho 



of foots on adult education of confusion in goals, unduo 
divorsification of interests and internal strife. Is the 
time drawing noar when departments of university extension 
should s go thomsolvos solely as entrepreneurs or 
administrators charged with tho task of releasing the 
floodwators of university learning into the populace? 

Will it bo realistic in 1976 ts refer as generalists 
to adult educators whs can d# everything from delivering 
a talk tn Handel to offering a serios of ton lectures on 
'The Autistic Child'? For how much longer can we conceive 
of adult education as single lectures on myriad topics 
isolated one from the other and, of ton, delivered by one 
generalist? Perhaps more important - how ltng will it 
take politicians to suggest that extension work is moro 
properly the concom of a collogo of advanced education or 
of an institute of technology than that of either a university 
or a state department? 

Unless there is some rather fundamental reoriontation 
and reorganization of adult education and extension very 
soon its future looks bleak indeed. Will disciplined 
resoarch into adult education and the professional tr aining 
of adult educators provide some guidelines for future growth? 
Tho question of innovation and change in adult education faces 
many dragons in the path and no dragons are fiercer than the 
attitudes of some adult educators themselves# 



Conclusion 
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The groat question facing Australian educators generally, and 
not the least adult educators, during the nert decade are those 
of innovation and change, of tho adapts cion of educational 
structures and functions which aro still nineteenth century in 
concept to those more applicable to the closo-at-hand twenty- 
first contury. 

As Ihillip Coombes of the International Institute for 
Educational Planning put the problem to the 1 9^7 International 
Conference on tho World Crisis in Education, 



"There has arisen a serious disfunction, a 
disparity taking many forms, between educational 
systems and their environment ••• What can the 
managers of educational systems do on their own? 

The one most vital thing thoy can do so to 
ovorcomo their own inherent inertia in tho faoo 
of a clear and immediate challenge to the relevant© 
of their systems. Wo more than a grown man can 
wear tho clothes that fitted him as a child can an 
educational system stand still and ojjpose making 
changes while a world of things is on tho move all jf' 
around it..." 



Coombes' advice is equally a loud and clear call to all 
participating in this Conference at Armidale. In a moment of 
truth ho adds, 



"It would pay imporfoct homage to the truth to 
suggest that the touching profession itself - viewed 
in tho mass - is avid for professional self-criticism, 
or is alive to opportunities for innovations that will 
help toaohers achieve more in the classroom, where now 
they have little chance to think. Indeed, one must 
noto an ironic fact about the worldwide educational 
crisis. It is that although tho crisis has occurred 



amid a universal expansion of knowledge , education, 
as the prime creator a*d purveyor of knowledge has 
generally failed to apply to its own inner life 
the function it performs in society at large ••• 
Education thus places itself in an ambiguous moral 
position - it exhorts everyone else to mend his ways, 
yet seems stubbornly resistant to innovation in its 
own affairs . " 



If this is true - and Coombcs has a habit of cutting 
close to the hone - then the next ton years presents us all 
with a challenge indeed. Whether through systems analysis, 
empirical research or good old-fashioned committee enquiry, we 
will need to accumulate and weigh up our data and plan for 
action* All aocision making, including educational decision 
making^ involves risks and an unwillingness to take carefully 
calculated risks is not only immature and irrational - it is 
also a strong guarantee of lethargy, complacency and 
obsolescence. 
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In this paper I intend to focus on emerging trends in social 
relationships and social groupings of people in rural areas and the 
significance of these trends for 'the content and the methodology of 
rural adult education in the nzxt ten years, I am assuming that the 
word rural encompasses touus end that we are concerned with 

the North oi Australia as will as the rural areas in Eastern, Southern 
South Western Australia. 

Trends In social g roupings and relation Alp s, 

CO Far N*m f nl Agri-business 

Although at the level of the Individual farm firm, agriculture 
is still a small-scale industry it is becoming increasingly dependent 
upon large-scale organisations for its raw materials, the sales of its 
products, the provision of services and the production and supply of 
'lcnottour*. John H. Davis is credited with coining the word 'agri- 
business* to describe the complex of Inter-related businesses clustering 
around the far. production unit. 1 Many of these businesses may have 
no formal links with farm businesses as such, but the latter's 
operations may still be highly dependent upon them. For example, for 
the supply, of fertiliser without which particular types of soil may 
be totally unproductive or for the research results necessary as the 
basis for the production of a particular product ip a specific 
environment. Some types of farm production, however, are already 
intimately linked with bis business complexes through formal agreements 
rtich result in them being the production unit in a vertically integrated 
inckistry. This has already occurred in Australia with broiler production, 
is prevalent for certain types of fruit and vegetable production and is 
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John H. Davis. 'From Agriculture to Agri-Business*. Harvard 
Business Review 34, 1956. * " £SSS ‘ 



developing in pig p*®*u#*tio!i« 

Within agriculture itself, horizontal integra- 
tion for txie operation of more than one farm bus ine ss uni t is 
occurring through the expansion of family businesses into faming 
companies, the establishment of public or private companies to 
own,; develop and operate land and animal resources and the establish, 
ment of family partnerships. Such farming businesses depend on 
employed labour rather than on the family or families of the 
owners and operate with a greater <?egre e of division of labour 
than is customary or necessary 01 <v-*v j.y farms . 

Professionals and Spec -: ^ista 

The gi-. r.v'in of egra -business has created occupa- 
tions in agriculture itself, and in the complex of businesses 
surrounding it, which require specialist or professional training. 

The people with this training occupy key positions in agri-business. 
Thus a large pig enterprise may be managed by someone, with a PhJ). 
in pig nutrition and employ a trained veterinarian; a firm of 
fam management consultants may include on its staff people with 
university qualifications in farm management, agricultural 
science, law and accountancy and local shire clerks, engineers, 
ad/isoiy officers, accountants, crop dusting pilots etc. servicing 
agriculture will have had professional or specialist training. 

These professionals and specialists may have 
originated in cities or may have farming backgrounds. Some 
evidence for U.S.A. indicates that many of them in agri-business 



2. For a discussion of contract farming in Australia with 
particular reference to the broiler Industry see McConnell 
D.J., ‘Contract Fanning and the Broiler Industry*. Austral L* 
Journal of Agricult ural Economioa. 10, 2, December 7966 * 
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there have been recruited from farm and small— town backgrounds* There 
is little systematic data available for Australia but we -do know that 
in the University of Hew ftrgland for 1968 50$ of the students entering 
into the Faculty of Rural Science and 41$ into the Faculty of 
Agricultural Economics were the children of farmers or graziers 
compared with 21$, 15$ and 17$ respectively for Art3, Economics and 
Science. Over all Faculties 70$ c.J the entering students came from 
towns or localities with less than 20,000 inhabitants! Irrespective 
of background and place of origin, in the course of their training, 
the professionals and specialists working in rural areas will have 
met with ways of life, cultural standards and systems of values ftoich 
are likely to differ significantly from the ones experienced by 
those loc ally boro people in rural areas who have had little occasion 
or opportunity to move outside their local frame of reference. Further- 
more, because most of the professionals and specialists would be 
employed by large-scale organisations with state-wide, national 
or even international ramifications, they are likely to have moved 

about duri n g their careers. 

Watson'* has suggested that mobile professionals, or 

spiral *«ts. share a common generic culture arising from their period 
of professional training and that this, together with their potentiality 
far occupational spatial and social mobility, results in their interacting 
more with others like themselves rather than with people with a local 
•core* culture who are not mobile spatially or occupationally# This 



3 . Taylor, I. and Jones, A. R. Jr., ‘White Youth from Low Income 
Rural Faoilies 1 , paper at Rational Conference on Problems of 
Rural Youth in a Changing Environment, Oklohoma, September 1963# 

4 # Private communication, F. M. Katz, taken from survey of 1968 
entrants to University of Kew England. 

5. Watson, W. In Gluckman, ed., Closed Systems and Open Minds, 
Manchester University Press, 1963 



thesis would appear to be tenable for people in professions, or 
in large-scale organisations, which are not directly dependent 
on the goodwill or patronage of other people in a local community 
for their business advancement and, through this, their own 
personal advanc ement,, Thus, the personal advancement of a 
member of the academic staff of the University of New England 
will not be dependent on the friends he makes amongst the local 
citizens of Ann! dale ‘or on the interest he shows in furthering 
the development of the city* Nor will such activities directly 
advance Idle academic standing of his chosen discipline amongst 
his colleagues here or elsewhere. Indeed, too close an identifica- 
tion with 1 town* , if it involves a network of cross cutting 
relationships and obligations, may make more difficult his move- 
ment to another academic post elsewhere or *eat into* time 
which could be devoted to academic research, reading, administra- 
tion or politics. 

For those professionals and specialists, however, 
whose advancement depends on their success in operating or deve- 
loping an enterprise in a local community, interaction, innovation 
and even leadership in local affairs may be essential elements 
in their success. Thus, a local bank manager or manager of 
Woolworths may speed his way to head office by initiating or 
actively participating in local developments which results in 
increased volume of business for his film. This is recognised 
by some banks and business films who pay the subscriptions of 
their manager to golf clubs and.the like. 

Professionals and specialists in some organisa- 
tions such as Departments of Agriculture may find themselves 
in an anomolous position relative to their interaction with a 
local community. Success as an advisory officer for example 
requires acceptance by the locals. But exclusive Involvement 



in local affairs may result in either a transfer to avoid the officer 
compromising his official position because of too close on interaction 
with the locals, or in his becoming out of touch with the power and 
promotion c h a nne ls , back at regional or head office, where research 
and administrative ability, together with conformity to the 
of the organisation, may count more than a facility to get on with 
farmers* 

Professionals and specialists in rural areas may thus 
affect the demand for adult education through the influence of their 
ideas and involvement on the activities in a local community, through 
the power they exercise by reason of their training, connections 
and official position, through their own requirements for further 
education either for professional or leisure purposes and through 
the influences and adult educational requirements of their wives 

g 

and families* 

The Hew Farmers andManagera* 

Whether operated as family businesses or fhming companies, 
as the size and complexity of faxm businesses increase so will the 
need increase for the farmer himself, or the employed manager^ to 
be an expert in farm business management * Over time, professionalisation 
of farm m anag emen t will occur with farmers and managers entering the 
business of fanning after receiving a tertiary level education for 
their profession* 

In some countries of Europe where land is scarce and its 
development is expensive, those farmers selected for settlement must 
have attained certain prescribed levels of technical training as well \ 



6* For a consideration of the importance of professionals and 
spiri&lisis as * ideas— men* and wielders of power see Taylor, L* 
and Jones, A* R* Jr*, 'Professionals and Specialists in Agri- 
Business: An Analysis of Social Organisation and Power', 
Scciologia Ruralis* V, 4, 1965 



as specified lengths and levels of practical experience * Even in 
Australia, a much greater degree of selection of settlers than 
obtained in the past is occurring for government sponsored develop- 
ment areasl Thus, the first settlers for the Ord River irrigation 
development in the North-West of Western Australia were hand— 
picked by officials of the Department of Agriculture on the basis 
of their ability aud experience to handle large-scale intensively 
operated cropping farms under an irrigated system, dependent on 
the application of advanced agricultural technology? 

Although professional training of farmers and 
graziers is not yet commonplace in Australia^ there has developed 
over the last ten years or so the profession of farm management 
advice or consultation* The practitioners are organised into 
professional associations and have minimum levels of training - 
at least a diploma and often a degree in agriculture, agricul- 
tural science, agricultural economics and farm management* 

Through their advice, and the business value system to which 
they subscribe and which they promulgate, these advisers are 
creating amongst their farmer clients an awareness of the 

necessity for professional management expertise in modern 
farming* 

Marginal farm families 

The average income of primary producers has 



1 9 Selection of settlers was an integral part of the War Service 
Land Settlement Scheme, seo Canpbell, K* 0*, Ch.8. Agriculture 

in the Aust ralian Economy. Ed. Williams, Sydney University 

Ptgss 0 

8. Nicholson, P. Unpublished honours thesis on the backgrounds 
and attitudes of settlers in Kunnunurra, University of Sydney, 
1 966 

9* A high percentage of the sons of farmers follow their fathers 
occupation, e*g. in Western Australia about 90$ on farms of 
1,000 acres and over (about half the full-time farms in W.A.) 

— Nalson, J. S. and Hogs tram* A, W*. Farm Population and 
Development in W t A* in press. Only W of farmers* sons, how- 
ever, take up tertiary education of any kind - Radford, School 
Leavers in Australia. ACER, 1959 " 



risen over the last ten years and is round about the same as that for 

self-employed people in non-farm occupations!^ However, in the same 

period, the average income of male wage and salary earners has risen 

by 51# compared with a 50# rise for the average incomes of primary 
11 

producers* Furthermore, the indices of prices paid by farmers have 

increased faster than the Indices of prices received* Thus the 

index of prices paid increased from 200 for the three years ended 

1956-57 to 252 for 1965—66 compared with an increase from 182 to 

12 

195 over the same period for prices received for all products# 

Only by increasing its overall efficiency has farming as a whole 
been able to maintain its position relative to other self-employed 
occupations* 

Four factors involved in this increase in efficiency 
have been: reduction in the employed labour force; reduction in 

the number of farmers; increase in capital investment and increase 
in technology and managerial advice* * * Farmers operating sm a ll , 

farms and producing products which have been least in demand on 
export or internal markets have been least able to take advantage 
of these ways of increasing efficiency and now constitute a , hard 
core* of low income producers causing concern amongst p rimar y producers 
organisations and government departments* Measures of adjustment 
for such farmers, and particularly for their families, will pose 
challenges for adult education in the next ten years* The problem 
is likely to be complicated by the tendency towards the concentration 



10*. .Tokay, D. H., Ch.6, Table 9, Agriculture in the Australian 
Economy* op*cit* 

11* Calculated from Table 9 ibid* 

12. Table 10, ibid. 

13. ibid, chs* 3, 6, 9, 10, 11 

14* The bi» expansion in farm management clubs and farm management 
consulting as a profession has occurred in the last ten years* 



of ethnio minorities in certain areas of intensive or irrigated 
agriculture* These ethnic groupings of Italians, Yugoslavs and 
other Southern Europeans in areas of tropical fruits and vege- 
table growing, dairying, sugar, dried fruits and wine production 
may not be accessible through normal channels of adult education 
due to language or cultural barriers between them and adult 
education agencies* One example illustrates this part* In 
1962-63 another research worker and myself investigated socio- 
economic aspects of proposed irrigation development in an area 
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of tropical agriculture in the North-West of Western Australia* 

Our findings indicated the need to stabilise the irrigated area 
rather than engagei'ln costly irrigation works which would have 
resulted in a rate of expansion of production of *out of season* 
vegetables out of all proportion to market demand* The Adult 
Education Department of the University of Western Australia 
arranged an extension school to explain our findings* Local 
leaders were contacted, leaflets were distributed through the 
primary and the high schools, radio and local newspaper publicity 
was arranged* The extension school was given and was attended 
by Australian growers and Australian employees of the transport, 
supply and other servicing businesses and agencies but not one 
grower of Southern European origin attended* This was despite 
the fact that over 50$ of the growers were Southern Europeans and, 
in the course of the. research, two of us had contacted at least 
a third of them and been on sufficiently cordial terms for them to 
voluntarily give us detailed information about themselves, their 

12* Nalson, J* S* and Parker, M* L*, Irrigation on the Gascoyne* 
University of Western Australia Press, 1963 



properties and financial aspects of their businesses. Considerable 
conflict had occurred however between growers and the local agency 
of the Public Works Department, which had the responsibility of 
controlling the use of irrigation water when supplies were scarce. 

The extension school was identified with government — Them •• by 
the Southern Europeans and this, combined with their hesitancy over 
la n guage difficulties, was sufficient to keep them away from a 
school which was directly concerned with the problems they were 
facing. 

Farm and Service Workers 

The advance of technology and the growth of the inf luence 
of large-scale organisations has affected work opportunities both 
for farm workers and for those employed in service industries. 

As the demand has increased for skilled specialised 
workers, the opportunities have declined for unskilled casual work 
on farms, the development of land, public utilities and private 
and public building. In the past, an unskilled man could do little 
harm, and a lot of good, picking roots, shovelling soil and digging 
trenches. But the requirements now are for skilled operators, 
mointainers and repairers for complex machinery, whether on farms 
or in service industries. As a result, there can exist at the same 
time in rural areas both a shortage and a surplus of workers. 

The position of the Aborigines in rural areas is affected 
by this situation. Unskilled, ill— educated, poorly housed and 
disc rim i na ted against they comprise a hard core of unemployed in 
short of skilled labour. And their demographic structure is such that 
the problem will increase. Already over 50$ of the Aborigine and part- 
Aborlgine population is under the age of 16, compared with about 33$ 
for the white population. In the north of such States as Western 
Australia over 40$ of the population is Aborigine or part-Aborigine . 
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Development of irrigation or mineral exploitation is more likely 
to decrease rather than increase their work opportunities, unless 
considerable provision can be made for adult education for them 
at a basic and a vocational level* If adult education is to 
spread to the north of Australia, there are strong humanitarian 
and tactical political and social reasons for its major effort to 
be concentrated on the three R*s linked with the teaching of 
mechanical skills, rather than succumbing to the easier task 
of providing leisure education for the bored wives of professionals 
and specialists temporarily incarcerated 2,000 miles or more away 
from their urban culture# 

Rural Adult Educational Needs 

Adult education in the liberal arts tradition 
has tended to be education for leisure or pleasure# The movement 
into rural service industries of mobile professionals'.ohd special- 
ists and their wives accustomed to the range of cultural amenities 
readily available in the cities , is likely to increase the demand 
for liberal art courses. I do not think it needs a content analysis 
of the Aimidale Express or the Tamworth Northern Daily Leader 
for the years 1938 to 1968 to support the .'assertion that, as the 
proportion of 1 cosmopolitans* to 1 locals 1 has increased in the 
two cities, there is likely to have been an increase in the 
quantity and range of cultural activities and courses available 
to their citizer j. 

As farms become fewer and larger and farmers 
fewer and wealthier, the local occupational opportunities socially 
acceptable for the employment of their daughters are likely to 
become fewer. Daughters moving away for higher education and 
socially acceptable employment will thus create a shortage of accept- 
able marriage partners within the farming community. Whether 
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Pam management advisers too are likely to require refresher 
courses and courses in. the use of such services as £«D«P« and 
the use of the computer for business management* 

Other professionals and specialists working 
in rural areas could require refurbishing of their specialist 
qualifications or seek to obtain further professional qualifica- 
tions to advance their careers* At the present time there are 
students t aking external Arts degrees of this University who 
are employed in Departments of Agriculture and anxious to improve 
their professional status. To do this a degree is necessary. 

An Arts degree is the only one available externally so this 
is what they are taking. I suspect if we examined the 
situation that there could be a whole range of unsatisfied 
needs for degree and post-graduate diplomas amongst professionals 

and specialists in rural areas. 

Rowley 16 has indicated the chronic state of 
unemployment amongst Aborigines and part-Aborigines and their 
low level of education. One reason for the partial failure of 
the Pindan aboriginal mining community in the North West of 
Western Austr J-ia was not their lack of org ani s in g ability 
but v?us their inability to read maintenance instructions for 
trucks ond.oth.er mechanical equipment and their ignorance of 
simple accounting techniques and business management procedures. 
Scheir.es for the provision of tr ainin g and subsequent employment 

16. Rowley, C. unpublished material from Social Sciences Research 
■lo'.xncil'a project ^Ajggigine s .in Aust ralia Society. 

17 # fcilson^djr unpublished MJl^thesis an the Pindan ctmnunity, 
University of Western Australia. 
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farmers* sons search farther afield for their marriage partners or 

look locally beyond the occupation of farming for them it is likely 

that, for status reasons, a proportion of them will marry women 

with professional qualifications* Such women (which research in 

13% 

Western Australia indicates are often teachers or nurses ) will 
add to the demands for rural adult education of the liberal arts 
type. 

There is a danger, however, that, in responding to 
the requests for liberal adult education from an articulate and 
already educated minority, rural adult education will continue to 
be devoted to educating the educated. If it does, and the resources 
which government allows for education do not increase considerably, 
we run the risk of providing pleasant leisure pursuits for the 
educated (this term painting and play reading, next term pottery 
and music appreciation) at the expense of the vocational needs of 
the uneducated, the partially educated and the hopefully aspiring. 

Evidence from Western Australia^* ^ indicates that 
there is a potentially large demand from farmers and their sons 
already in farming employment for part-time or periodic education 
in farm business management to a high level of sophistication. Such 
a de mand cannot be met by occasional weekend farm schools or annua] 
five day conferences for farmers and graziers but will need a continuous 
procedure and oiganisation much more approaching the system of courses, 
directed reading, and residential schools at present operated by this 
University for adults wishing to study externally for an Arts degree. 



13. Nalson, J. S., unpublished material from surveys of farm families 
in W.A. 

H# Schapper and Nalson, Manpower Training for Agriculture in Western 
Australia. University of Western Australia Press, Perth, 1966 

13. Also from the response of farmers and their sons to short courses 
in farm management run by the Adult Education Board of the 
University of Western Australia. 



for Aborigines and part-Aborigines in Western AustraLa have indicated 

the key importance of linking training to realistic employment 

opportunities such as skilled farm work, mineral prospecting and 

18 

mining operations* 

Certainly adult education Which involves teaching * 
literacy and skills to Aborigines is not University level stuff, but 
it clearly warrants a high priority, whether viewed on the grounds 
of humanitarlanism or of the self interest of a dominant white majority, 
with a falling birthrate, faced by an increasing black population, 
chronically unemployed, ill educated and barely housed, living 
surrounded by an affluent society* 

Mackay^ estimates that 20$ of the farms of Australia 

are making net incomes of less than $1,000* This is contested by. 

20 * 

Davidson but both agree that there is a hard core of low income 

farms in a number of intensive types of farming in Australia* 

21 

Nalson and Hogstrom have indicated that in Western Australia there 

is likely to be a surplus of farmers 1 sons in less than ten years 

relative to the supply of farms of over 1,000 acres there* r ‘ 

The magnitude of the movement of farmers to new land in Western 

22 

'Australia from South Australia, Victoria and New South WaJe s 
suggests that in these States too, the number of potential farmers 



18* Private communications with officers of W*A* Native Welfare 
Department and personal observations of farm labour training 
schemes in W*A* 

19* Mackay, •The S mall -Farm Problem in Australia* Australian Journal 
of Agricultural Economics* Vol* No* December 1967 

20* Davidson, B* R* * Welfare and Economic Aspects of Farm Size Adjust- 
ment in Australian Agriculture* National Workshop on Agricultural 
Adjustment Problems in Australia* University of New England, 
February 1968* 

21* Nalson, J. S* and Hogstrom, A* W*, Farm Population and land Develop- 
ment in W*A* « University of Western Australia Press, Perth, in press 

22* Over 70$ of new settlers in the light land development areas of 
South West Western Australia came from other States* ibid 



is like ly to be in excess of tbe farms becoming available 

either from new development or by reason of deaths and retire** 
ments. Thus, almost irrespective of farm size and type of farm, 
there would appear to be a need for a lower proportion of farmers 1 
sons to enter agriculture than currently and for a proportion of 
farmers to move into other employment partly through their 
careers* 

This would seem to pose two major tasks for 
rural adult educations 

\ 

(a) To bring to the notice of farm families 
the problems associated with too many people chasing too few 
farms* 

(b) To provide facilities for further education 
in skill s, technologies and professions, for those farmers and 
their sons, already in farming but who wish to train themselves 
for other occupations* 

A consideration of the likely demands and needs 
for rural adult education suggests that it is faced by a dilemma* 
Those who are likely to demand adult education don*t need it* 

Those who need it are not likely to demand it, and, even if they 
did, the liberal arts type of education offered is not what they 
need* 

Given that in the near future government is going 
to be less than generous in its provision for rural adult 
education, I see the necessity for changes in methods and approach 
if major needs are to be met* Adult education resources could be 

concentrated upon two tasks: 

Firstly, organising classes, conf evinces, 



meetings and discussion groups on the changes occurring in rural 
society and organising these at all status levels of rural society. 
These activities would emphasise the problems arising from the ohangee 
occurring both for rural adults and their children and indicate the 
ways in which further education at all levels, from Hit e racy classes 
to professional courses, could help them to adjust to the changes. 

Use of experts in different disciplines to explain the problems and 
educational potentialities for their solution would be essential. 

Secondly, mobilising of local talent to assist in local 
programmes of self-help education arising out of the first task. 

Thus, rather than continually seeking to titillate the faded cultural 
appetities of the bored, educated, rural elite, adult educators could 
concentrate on persuading them, and organising them, into using their 
education and professional, talents to assist others in the community 
wishing to improve their general education or to acquire vocational 
education necessary for a change in occupation. 
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It is accepted that this paper is to provide a background for 
syndicate discussions of the topic given* It will certainly not 
present an adult education progranme* 

Being presented with this title brings the need for definition* 

It is taken that the term Rural Workers will include the people who 
work in or serve the rural industries at the farm level* Not only 
the fanner, working members of his family and his employees but many 
professional and sub-professional groups like government research and 
extension workers;- veterinary practitioners and farm management con- 
sultants; bankers, accountants and commercial advisers concerned, 
with farm finance and business records and with the use and. sale of 
fertilizers, pesticides and pharmaceuticals; sales and service 
people concerned with agricultural machinery as well as agencies 
concerned with land, livestock and the marketing of livestock and 
farm products are involved* It is suggested that the definition of 
rural worker has currently to be cast as wide as this because of the 
dramatic changes that have taken place in the business of f aiming 
since about the mid-1920*s but with ever increasing rapidity in the 
last 10 years* With changing technology farming has become a much 
more complex technical operation as viewed from many science dis- 
cipline fields* Agri-business, if it is distinct from farming as such 
has become very much more capital intensive and in its train decision 
making is made more complex to determine the best mix in farm enter- 
prises and the many elements in investment and cash flow associated 



with the purchase of the wide range of goods and services now 
needed to maintain efficient farm operation* Thus, though the 
farm work force has remained constant since 1933 at something less 
than half a million, this number now represents less than 10 per 
cent of the total work force compared with being something more 
than 20 per cent of it at the earlier date* On this basis the 
productivity of each worker on the farm has greatly increased in 
recent decades, but with the increasing rate of technological change 
and the ever diversifying path of information flow it can be argued 
that many "off farm" people in today* s society are contributing to 
the increasing farm production and are rural workers in a real 
sense* This proportion will probably increase, but it can be 
questioned whether this is the most efficient way of providing the 
farmer of tomorrow with the management aids he will need* 

Looking at the individuals who have beoome enmeshed in this net 
of rural workers one immediately perceives that their formsl education 
would have terminated at almost any level from post primary school 
to tertiary university with post-graduate training* For the farmer, 
as for other elements of the population, the level of formal ed- 
ucation is confounded with age, for the son will have had a longer 
period of schooling than the parent. In general the "off farm" 
rural worker will probably have experienced a longer period of formal 
education than the farmer and this will include a varying degree of 
specialization for his particular avocation. The vet will have had 
the longest university oourse but the agricultural research worker 
might have exceeded this with his post-graduate training, and so on* 

There are some data available about the educational background 
of farmers in a few regions of Australia* These may be combined with 
a comment from the Martin Report about the needs of future farmers 
being met by "short refresher courses" or by "short courses of a 
year, or preferably less" and the Wark Committee statement that some 



"states intend to develop new lower level institutions (lower 
than the existing agricultural colleges) for farmer training"* 

It would then appear that in the past there has been no need or 
incentive for the farmer to proceed even to an "average" level of 
education on a community basis. For the future, the Wark and Martin 
Committees seem to agree that oourses for future farmers should have 
a lower entry level than the completion of secondary education, apd 
at best need not proceed much beyond it. 

This leaves us with the sub-professional "off farm" rural 
worker group who would command a wide range of manual or commercial 
skills* Without seeking data on the minimum training required for 
each of these avocations one might make the subjective judgement that 
though specific terminal technical courses may have provided the 
manual or commercial skills at a level that is saleable to the 
farmer customer, bheir general educational level would not be greatly 

different and could well be less liberal than the farmer’s* As with 
the farmer the level of formal education could well be confounded 
with age, the higher age groups having relied more on experience than 
formal training to attain their present positions. 

Having worked backwards through the title one comes to define 
Adult Education. Acknowledging the rapid rate of technological change 
and having included a wide range of individuals in the definition of 
rural workers one inevitably looks to the continuing and continuous 
education of these people as adults* There should be an increasing 
vocational oomponent in this without detracting from the traditional 
forms of liberal adult education. 

The vocational oomponent will be ooncemed less and less with 
manual and commercial skills, and more and more with scientific prin- 
ciples, with changes in technology and in an important discipline 
that is still new and relatively little understood in Australia, the 



discipline of management# Adult education in this sehse will be 
increasingly needed -at post-seoohdary and post-tertiary levels# These 
tenets can be postulated by making some observations on agricultural 
education in Australia# 

•* 

There has been a number of investigations ih this area quite 
recently# Apart from the Martin Committee and the Wark Committee, the 
A#C.E.R. sponsored and published Agricultural Education in Australia 1 * 
by R#N. Farquhar# The Australian Institute of Agricultural Science has 
had its State Branches oonduct specific enquiries in each State and . 
was oo-sponsor with the Sydney University Department of Adult Education 
of a conference at Orange in August 1967# The topic was "Training 
for the Rural Industries - a review of Agricultural Education in New 
South Wales"# The authors and their subjects were:- 

Professor K.O. Campbell! "Agricultural Education for What?" 

Dr# C.D. Blake: "The Contributions of the Secondary Schools# •••••" 
J.D« McFarlane: "Agricultural College Education"# 

Professor G*L. McClymonts "The Contribution of Universities# •••"• 
J#G. Slater: "Agricultural Extension in New South Wales"# 

Austin Johnson: "Overview and Evaluation" • 

Following this conference a survey was conducted and provided inter- 
esting information about the reaction of participants# Two more recent 
papers are also relevant in this context# They come from 'Farm Policy# 7 
No#4 of March 1968: one by Dr# Henry P* Schapper, "Education for Future 

Farmers" and the other by Dr* R.G, Ma&ldon, "Future Farms and Farmers"# 
Though the following comments may appear to draw mainly on the Orange 
Conference, they do in fact, briefly reflect the rel-rvani parts of 
each of the documents and typify the situation in Australia, generally# 

At the seoondary sehool level Agriculture has been taught in New 
South Wales as a three year course since 1922, extended to five years 
in 1934 and accepted as a matriculation subject by the University of 



Sydney since 1945* Prior to the Wyndham Scheme (1965) the subject 
was taught as a three or a five year course in about 120 t x nte and 
independent secondary schools* In November, 1964, a total of 81^ 
students from 73 schools sat for the subject at Leaving Certificate 
level* 

There are three specialized state Agricultural High Schools: 
Hurlstone (1007), Yanco (1922) and Farrer (1939)* Entrance is com- 
petitive and they attract students of high intelligence* The opinicn 
is generally held that in the non-speciallzed schools the study of 
Agriculture and its related subjects stressed the manual aspects 
of mathematics and the sciences and thus provided for students who 
could not cope effectively with the full science courses* 

The Leaving Certificate syllabus in Agriculture was first pre- 
pared in 1934 and revised in 1953* With its breadth, range of al- 
ternative topics and descriptive approach it failed to acknowledge 
the additions to knowledge and changes in outlook from expanded 
research and extension activities* Further, it did not reflect the 
changing content of rural courses at the tertiary level* Students 
were certainly not competent to enter into farming or grazing pur- 
suits immediately on leaving school* From established first and 
6eoond year failure rates the oourse proved a handicap to those 
students going on to tertiary education in agriculture* 

With the introduction of integrated oourses in science and 
mathematics as the secondary school period was lengthened to six 
years (in New South Wales), Agriculture has been retained as a sep- 
arate iubject. It is offered to the fifth and sixth forms at three 
levels and the senior syllabus Committee has reorganized the structure 
of the oourse on two major premises* Firstly, that most students 
entering fifth and sixth forms were destined to enter into some form 
cf tertiary training, and seoondly, that though further training would be 



needed before the remaining students oould enter farming pursuits 
they wuld do so when scientific and economic pressures on the farmer 
were inescapable* Thus the study of Agriculture in seoondary schools 
is to demonstrate the integration and economic application of science 
through itself being an extension of the science syllabus, especially 
of the biological component: an integrated science course is essen- 

tial and should preferably be taken concurrently with Agriculture: 
the study is intellectually demanding and should not be taken by 
students who could not effectively undertake a science course: it 
has cultural value through its incorporation of scientific economic 
and sociological disciplines and should be equally available for boys 
as well as girls in city as well as oountry schools: finally, diver- 

sified farms attached to schools for manual training were not necessary 
laboratory, glasshouse and plot studies and well organized excursions 
oould introduce a wider range of techniques and practices and make more 
effective use of student time* 

Su?.h a change in attitude is welcome but the Committee had to 
accept that all of agriculture oould not be treated at »jffi slant depth 
in a two year course to be disciplinary and have scientific merit* So 
they had to select some aspects on the basis of student appeal, ed- 
ucational value or relevance to science and other syllabuses and omit 
other facets* Some aspects which had to be omitted oould have greater 
economic or vocational Importance* 

Finally, in all States a shortage of qualified teachers for 
Agriculture is reported* This will persist because Education Depart- 
ments seem unable to compete with research and oommercial institutions 
for the relatively few agricultural graduates available* 

Though change is welcome and it is yet too early to assess the 
usefulness of the new Wyndham oourse in agriculture, some people have 
reservations about it* First, that if the course is intellectually 
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demanding and students intend to proceed to tertiary training in 
science-based disciplines they would be better off to have high 
school level training in mathematics and the physical and bio- 
logical sciences than to spend two yeax& assimilating agriculturally 
oriented material. The new agricultural science curriculum may well 
represent a good cultural subject for high school students who do 
not want to proceed to science-based subjects at the university 9 
but would liberal arts courses provide a better base for future 
farm type people who want to take their place in local government 
or farm organizations? This question is based, of course, on the 
adequacy of the course as a vocational end for the future farmer. 

If it does not make a farmer of him, vdiy teaoh it? 

At the Agricultural College level change is becoming equally 
radical now as it has been in seoondary schools since 1965. This 
is partly because of the report of the Wark Committee and the in- 
creasing participation of the Commonwealth in matters of education. 
But it is reflected from past history to a degree in that the ag- 
ricultural colleges have been administered by State Departments of 
Agriculture or related statutory bodies that are not as directly 
integrated in the chain of education administration as are secondary 
schools, technical oolleges or universities. The WaifcCommittee’s 
concept of Institutes of Colleges with its dragnet of Commonwealth 
financial aid eould help, but the past history of administrative 
responsibility may win out and leave the oolleges separated, ed- 
ucationally, from the mainstream of events, and less likely to train 
future farmers and managers. 

Agricultural education in New South Wales began with the es- 
tablishment of Hawkesbury Agricultural College in 1891. It had the 
simple aim of training young men for farming. Wagga College was 
established in 1949 with similar objectives and in 1963, after many 
years of manoeuvre, the one-year certificate course far farmers* sons 



was established at Yaneo. The general historical pattern* though 
older in Victoria and South Australia* is similar in other States 
though additional oolleges may not have been provided; in Queensland 
the . Gatton College and Longreach Pastoral College are administered 
by the Department of Education* 

Inthe older colleges* and due to the noeds and assessments of the 
authorities ooncemed* two sequential changes have taken place since 
the war* First is a change in objectives from the training of future 
farmers to the training of careers diplomates for government employ 
in extension or for oommerce in the fields of marketing and technology. 
Second* and much more recent* there is a move to upgrade entrance re- 
quirements to matriculation standard and for equivalent upgrading of 
course standards* This latter move seems to be a direct result of the 
W a4c Committee ' s requirement for Commonwealth financial aid and oould 
further abnegate State responsibility for training future farmers* or 
at least relegate this training to a lower level* It must be admitted* 
however, that upgrading of Dairy Technology and Food Technology courses 
can assist the service industries for agriculture. In the comments 
quoted earlier from the Martin and Wark Committee Reports it would 
seem to be accepted that lower and lower educational standards can 
fulfil the needs of the future farmer. That this is nonsense will 
be established later* but it beoomes clearer even at this point that 
present education facilities are leaving a widening gap in the train- 
ing of future farmers at the tertiary or oollege level, Farquhar 
gives a figure of 3,000 as the annual replacement needs in farm 
owners and operators. 

In New South Wales* as in other States* the colleges of the 
Departments of Agriculture or of Education are not the only avenues 
of post-seoondary school training in agriculture. The Departments of 
Technical Education reach many more farmers and future farmers at 
Certificate level than the' Colleges, perhaps mainly in sheep and wool 
studies. These are handled full-time in the city and a few oountry 



centres and part-time in many more# But the point needs to be made 
that these manual skills and techniques,; though they need to be 
available for hire by the farmer of today and tomorrow, need not 
necessarily be acquired by him* For the farmer it will be in- 
creasingly important to be well based in scientific principles, in 
production economics and in the basis of resource allocation that 
add up to management# 

♦ ~ 

* 

Because of demand and perhaps because of the inability of govern- 
ment colleges to assess needs, an important recent development has 
been the entry of non-government forces into agricultural college 
education - Marcus Oldham in Victoria and "Total" in New South Wales# 
Their stated objectives oontrast with Yanco College in the emphasis 
given there on acquiring: farm skills, ast 

Yanoo : To provide practical training in farm 

skills, combined with an introduction 
to the theory of agriculture (aimed 
mainly at farmers* sons)# 

Marcus Oldham : .To train future owners and managers in 

farm management, which involves a certain 
amount of technical agriculture# 

“Total" * To, impart scientific information and to 

provide training in the management of 
pastoral properties and a sound working 
knowledge of agricultural economics# 

In the last two years or so a great increase in public emphasis 
on the educational needs of future farm owners and farm operators seems 
to be taking us in a full circle in our outlook about agricultural 
college education.- Marcus Oldham and "Total" are making the most direct 



contribution in this but their output - probably of the order of 150 
a year - is woefully small in relation to need. There is a proposal 
that a Farm Management College catering for 100 students should be 
established in Western Australia, 

The New South Wales Branch of the A.I.A,S, in 1966 oonsidered 
the A.C.E.R, report by Farquhar and the current developments in the 
agricultural ©alleges of the State, Concern was expressed that the 
up-grading and change of objectives in Hawkesbury and Wagga Colleges 
greatly accentuated the inadequacy of facilities provided for the 
training of farm owners and operators, particularly those who had 
not successfully oompleted six years of seoondary schooling. There 
was ooncern, too, about the existing staffing problems in colleges. 
Lack of well qualified teachers and particularly of subject special- 
ists was likely to impede the development of agricultural college 
education and its Up-grading to tertiary level Conditions* 



While the present time is witness to fairly radical changes at 
the school and college level, changes in the university faculties of 
agriculture have evolved continuously with the demand for their 
student output and for the type of agriculture into which we are 
moving, Th decade after the war, particularly, absorbed graduates 
into research positions so that training in the many specialities 
associated with agricultural science has been deepened and strength- 
ened, Along with this and as the bachelor degree no longer sufficed 
for aspiring research workers, postgraduate training increased. More 
recently postgraduate training has tended to replace in-service 
training as an increasing awareness developed that it provided a 
better path to specialization and to a research outlook. The last 
decade has seen a strengthening of the eocnomic and social scientific 
components in the agriculture faculties both at the under-graduate 
and graduate level* It will be seen then that largely because of 
demand the universities have directed their energies, not to the 



training of farm owners and operators* but to the research worker# 

Now the need is felt to strengthen the curriculum so that it will 
train more effectively and in depth the general practitioner type 
of agriculturalist - the person who will enter private practice as 
a management consultant* work in extension with government or commer- 
cial firms and* increasingly* in administration# Again the gap for 
the farm owner-operator will not be narrowed unless he develops 
the incentive to complete matriculation and enter university* Though 
the farmer of the future will increasingly be at a disadvantage with- 
out a tertiary education it always seems to have been taken for grant- 
ed that this would be provided in the Colleges# 

Apart from the gradually evolving changes in university train- 
ing in agriculture and the improving quality of that training there 
is the question of numbers# The universities 4 faculties of agri- 
culture have been bedevilled by quotas so that the numbers trained 
are much below estimated needs# In addition the quotas have impeded 
the development of strong postgraduate schools with sufficient numbers 
to merit the formation of classes with formal postgraduate lecture 
courses# Higher degrees are awarded mainly on research accomplish-' 
ments and this operates against postgraduate work for the general • 
practitioner type# 

It is held that the life of a primary degree in a science- 
based discipline is inversely related to the rate of change in tech- 
nology# Some people put the life of the degree as low as five 
years on the grounds that after four years of training and five 
years of work the degree holder will find he is no better trained 
in some ereas; than the then current matriculant# The rush of 
development of science and the use of new technology is accelerating 
at such a pace that whole new branches of science and enormous seg- 
ments of technology have oome'lnto being and into use during the 
lifetime of people who* if not ycung, do not yet consider themselves 
tc be old* The need then for continuing education, vocationally 



oriented, becomes more and more pressing for graduate, dipiomaie, 
farmer and rural service workers alike* The need seems to define 
itself more and more in terms of formal eourse work planned to up- 
date knowledge of fundamental scientific processes as much as to 
oonvey information about newly developed practices and new channels 
of information flow* 

Even with this background two further points need to be raised 
before referring to adult education needs in general principle* 

First, since we are going through a period of rapid change, what will 
farms be like in the future? And Second, what special skills will 
the farmer then need and how should he attain them? 

Short papers by Mauldon and Schapper (cited earlier) refer to 
these questions* Just as business generally is forming into larger 
units, and, by take-over and merger becoming more diversified, so 
it is becoming more essential for farm businesses to take every 
advantage bf scale in their operations and to diversify as a hedge 
against variable markets* The day of the home maintenance area 
concept for farm size has disappeared quickly* This might have had; 
some use as far back as a quarter century ago when the major resource 
bases for farming were still thought to be land and labour* Since 
then' the productivity of land and labour have increased dramatic- 
ally, and in a sense they have become relatively less important* 

This is because many of the elements used in production are bought 
and brought on to the farm, mainly from the chemical and engineering 
industries - tractors and other machinery, fuel, fertilizers, 
pesticides and pharmaceuticals* Thus, as the home maintenance concept 
has disappeared, one may foresee continuous modifications in the 
form cf ownership and control of what is thought of as the family 
farm* 



The family farm will survive for a long while but it will 
fade increasing diffitulty in its ability to finance and service assets 
of the order that will be required for commercial farming; it will 
need access to other sources of capital and to avoid the erosion of 
capital through probate within each generation* It will also need to 
avoid the vulnerability to risks associated with large capital in- 
vestment in a single business enterprise* As these pressures develop 
one ©an foresee a continuing decline in the farm labour force, a de- 
cline in the number of farms, a many-fold increase in capital retire- 
ments and a need for vastly increased technical and managerial skills 
for handling the varying multitude of "off-farm" inputs for farm 
production as well as the remaining labour force. 

Capital and management have already become the major resources 
base for farming and will become increasingly important* It is point- 
less to look to the past to determine the education needs for the 
farmer of the future* Knowing how to keep farm records and to prepare 
simple budgets will not be adequate* Making decisions involving the 
large assets of the corporate farm will require profound management 
skills as well as a continuously up-dated knowledge of the scientific 
principles concerned in rapidly ohanging technology. That this need 
not be too far in the future can be gauged by quoting Mauldoni 
"Already one of the major limitations of syndicate and corporate 

farming in Australia is the shortage of competent business managers 

• - 

who can administer funds and co-ordinate large scale operations 
effectively* The shortage has been so acute in Western Australia 
that managers have been systematically imported from overseas to 

A 

take up these positions". 

. Where then do we go with adult education for the farmer? More and 
more in the last two decades the farmer ha6 needed a tertiary ed- 
ucation as a background for managing a business that has become more 
rapidly oomplex. He does not have it* Taking the changes in ag- 

t 

ricultural education as a base, the schools oould not provide it, 



the colleges have moved to training careers diplomates and the uni- 
versities to training research workers and general practitioners* 

The first need might be to fill this gap in background training 
by some form of bridging, bourses* It would need formal course work- 
rather than “schools* 1 or conferences - at a depth to be disciplinary 
and to have scientific merit*. It ohauld provide a background in 
scientific principles for understanding the rapid technological 
changes of today and it should deal with resource allocation and 
production economics as an introduction to the principles of manage- 
ment* 



It could be argued that since the Departments of Agriculture are 
responsible for agricultural extension and have absorbed in their 
service a high proportion of the college trained diplomates and uni- 
versity trained extension workers they are equipped for this task* 

But it is worth discussion whether these personnel are qualified to 
teach in this sense* whether they* too* have been kept sufficiently 
up-dated in terms of change and new knovledge and whether this sort of 
teaching could be developed and yet kept dissociated from the normal 
day to day teohnical extension work. Certainly it can be demonstrated 
that farmer education of this type and at this level has not been done 
in the past* and it should be emphasized that this is a job of teach- 
ing* not of agricultural extension. In the same manner that the 
technical colleges can enrol people of all ages for formal oourses 
to develop manual* technical and commercial skills so formal oourses 
might be developed to teach principals in agricultural technology 
and management. Schapper argues that the most effective way for 
State governments to improve their extension services to farmers 
would probably be to invest in the better education of farmers* 

Apart from education of this sort for the Current farm owners and 
operators* incentive should be provided for the future owners and 
managers to set their sights at tertiary levels of education and this 
despite the Martin and Wark Committee reports* Marcus Oldham and 



"Total" are plugging an important gap here, but it is worth disoussing 
whether this is enough. 

0 # 

The farm labour force of the future will be handling equip- 
ment that is more oomplex and expensive. To the degree that the use 
of equipment and its servicing will be arranged increasingly on a 
contract basis rather than through farm ownership, perhaps apprentice- 
ship and in-service training will play a more important role in train- 
ing the farm labour force. The technical college role could become 
more important. Certainly future training for the farmer himself 
will be less dominated by courses in wool classing, tractor mainten- 
ance, welding and other trade skills and practices. 



An attempt has been made to demonstrate that the people trained 
in the agricultural disciplines to a tertiary level do not enter 
farming but into occupations servicing the farm - in government extension 
services, through the marketing of farm needs, or in the growing class 
of non-gov srnment agricultural and management consultants. Even with 
this group it has been submitted that the rate of change in technol- 



ogy rapidly makes their training obsolete. Apart from this, changes 
in the direction of their careers brings to light areas of their 
training that have been undertaken in insufficient depth or with in- 
adequate specialization. The Veterinary Postgraduate Foundation at 
Sydney University has been developing up-dated postgraduate oourses 
for practising veterinarians and the A.I.A.S. is seeking to develop 
similar short formal courses in a range of disciplines for agri- 
cultural graduates. No one is certain yet how these should be 
developed but current evidence is that private practitioners, comm- 
ercial firms and government departments alike will pay the price in 
fees for keeping themselves or their employees trained. Here too 
there seems to be a big field for the adult educationist to consider. 



Current and past policies in agricultural education have diverted 

educational resources away from the farmer himself* Schapper argues 
that, in extreme terms, this will result in farmers continuing to be 
educated to their present low level but kept in a high state of ec- 
onomic efficiency by a large army of professional technical and 
management advisers* He argues that a more efficient educational 
policy would ensure that well educated and managerially trained 
farmers could be maintained in high eoonomic efficiency by a small 
cadre of professional advisers* To attain this end would require a 
massive adult education programme to up-grade the training of the 
current generation of farmers* In addition education resources would 
.need to be diverted from the training of technologists to the appro- 
priate level and type of education for the large though diminishing 
body of future farmers* 

The survey conducted among the participants at the Orange Con- 
ference last year breathed the note that the information presented was 
not unexpected and perhaps it should be followed up by further dis- 
cussions* With it all was the implication that no change Oould be 
expected to take places As one of the not so young it is sad to 
reflect that the arrogance of age has always tended to dampen the 
ambition of the young* To-day’s youth are revolting agaihst the lack 
of effective leadership provided by their seniors* Despite this the 
accumulated experience of age remains an important factor in manage- 
ment, in human relations, in art and in technology - even in adult 
education - and it cannot be entirely abdicated through laziness 
or ineptitude to the youth who lack it* Whether the next steps should 
be taken by the senior adult educators or the senior farmers is de- 
batable but clearly the first thing is for the senior farmer to 
acknowledge the need for his own continuing formal education in 
management, in human relations and in technology* He will need this 
if he hopes to stay in business and maintain his competitive position 
in selling his products to other oountries* He will need it to 



appreciate the motives of the younger people who will need and 
deserve very mrh better training in the future. As an Australian 
financial newspaper put it recently, the older generation is all 
too fond of lecturing youth on the dangers of irresponsibility 
but is itself responsible for many of the problems youth rebels 
about today. 
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I. Setting of the Problem 

1 . Our present world is changing at an accelerated pace. 
There is no society which is not going through a continuous 
process of change. Change is not a new phenomenon. What is 
new is our perception of the process of change. History teaches 
us that mankind has always "been changing. Each generation brings 
along 3 ome changes and therefore is always somewhat different 
from the previous one. No tradition, no custom — the repetit- 
ion of the past within the present - in any society is older 
than its eldest living man. Even groups commonly called prim- 
itive are subject to change. The Australian anthropologist, 
Ronald M. Bemdt, has proved that the Aborigines of Australia, 
far from being representatives of the Stone -Age, have a social 
life which i3 the result of a long evolution and that they are 
men of our twentieth century; however, for centuries, the ev- 
olution of these Aborigines has followed a path different from 
that of other societies. Change would be the expression of a 
kind of internal dynamism whioh would urge a society at varying 
degrees. In most cases, change results from the combination of 
the internal dynamism animating a given social group and the 
external influences which act as stimuli for change. Contacts 



ta*y boro* Literacy has lyaen defined *•** «M*<**«*rfci**l "know* 

ledge which enable a person to engage in all those activities in 
which literacy is required for effective functioning in his 
group and community > and whose attainments in reading* writing 
and arithmetic make it possible for him to continue to use^ these 
skills towards his own and the o o uu nun ity* s development • 
few weeks ago I was visiting a riparian country of the Mekong 
river. Bi-lateral aid agricultural extension specialists at an 
Experiment Farm told us that* although local farmers had attained 
a rather hi gh level of literacy (equivalent to the third elemen- 
tary grade), it was impossible to make any use of the printed 
work for extension purposes# The farmers would simply not read 
the printed instructions. Ill extension work had to be conducted 
orally# The specialists complained that, having to rely upon 
their memory, fanners were able to remember, at one end and the 
same time, only three simple farm operations, mot four# The 
literacy definition refers to persons who have the possibility 
of using the skills of reading and writing. The farmers we re- 
ferred to were capable of reading, but they behaved as if they 
were illiterates, maybe because the rural society to which they 
belong is still basically pre-literate. In another Asian country, 
villagers - men and women - the majority of whom had completed 
their fourth or even fifth elementary grade, had, with few excep- 
tions, relapsed into illiteracy, also, be.ca»»o tfcei** oo«iety was 
in a pre-literate one, its customary functioning still based 
on oral communications. Literacy, in my personal view, is more 
than 1 *>g a person to make use of the literacy skills? lit- 

eracy implies the actual use of them in recurrent daily situations. 

o 

A) Definition by the International Committee of Experts on 
Literacy - meeting in Paris, 19^2# 




with neighbouring groups, borrowing of ideas, knowledge, skills 
and patterns of behaviour have been the usual channel of the 
process of change. In other words , in most societies, change 
is the product ^f communication. We should add that change is 
by no means always upwards, synonymous of progress. Change may 
also result, under certain circumstances, in deterioration of a 
given society, or even its destruction. 

2. Now, if change may be considered as a rule of life valid 
for any society - advanced or backward - the fact should be 
stressed that not all societies are registering changes at the 
same pace. Seme societies witness rapid changes, others move 
rather slowly. Highly industrialized societies change more rap- 
idly than societies still in the pre-industrial stages of econom- 
ic development* A change in income per head of a given popul- 
ation may be considered as an indi cator to ascertain and measure 
changes in the whole social system, although, as stated by 
Gunnar Myrdal, in "Asian Drama", this indicator is only a crude 
way of estimation. Official statistical figures relating to 
this indicator for the ECAFE region, which includes the develop- 
ing countries of Asia as well as highly developed countries such 
as Japan, Australia and New Zealand, may give an idea of the 
magnitude of differences between countries. According t* a 
United Nations publication: "Economic Survey of Asia and the 

Far East, 1965", the annual rate of increase in per capita in- 
come during 1950 - 60 was 2.1 per cent. In comparison, per capita 
income of the developed market economies increased by 2.7 per 
cent per annum in 1950 - I96I. The gap between the per capita 
income of the developing ECAFE region and that of the developed 
market economies has, therefore, continued widening. These per- 
centages are a suitable statistical tool for the purpose of 
comparing average rates of growth but they do not tell the 
whole truth. For instance, for the period 195*V51 “ 1964/65 



